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In this article we foresee that we shall be provokingly parentheti- 
cal and divaricating. Our anachronisms will be numerous, yet, in 
the main we shall be perfectly correct. On sucha a aap as the Life 
and Genius of George Cruikshank, the broadest latitude of treatment 
will, we trust, be allowed: with all the droll vagaries of his pencil, 
“ reeling in tipsy glee” before our mind's eye, it is impossible to go 
gravely to work. An apparition of one of his grotesque imps—the 
little fellow who is trying on the breeches in one of the German 
story cuts is visibly capering after our pen, throwing hairs in its 
path, and occasionally grinning with all-conquering gravity—aye 
grinning with gravity, as Liston does now and then, but to a degree 
a thousand times less provocative—grinning, we repeat, through 
every aperture in our zig-zag manuscript. He points at dozens of 
droll figures in every sentence ; each letter by his magic influence 
seems transposed into an overwhelming sketch of personal peculi- 
arity ; we unconsciously depict fine oddities of form or face which 
remind us of our friends, and make us “ crow like chanticleer,” 
actually against our free-will ; and every line is a rank of funny in- 
dividuals, all of whom we know, but neither of whom we ever 
thought ridiculous until now. That O in xow is heart-breaking: it 
contains a portrait of a dear bald friend, who wears his head on one 
side. This leads us to observe that the characters perpetrated by 
Cruikshank are frequently indelible. Many of his creatures are 
etched by a mere glance, on the material of which memory is com- 
posed. They occur to you in dreams, and you are rouzed from 
“the arms of Morpheus” when you have not a moment to spare, 
by your own vociferous and egregious laughter. This is unpleasant 
and renders you dissatisfied with yourself, for you very well recollect 
having been tickled into undignified or untimely cachinations by the 
same thing, two or three dozen times before. 

There is another point worth noticing—(the German imp is gone, 
but a host of funny indigenous fairies, created by George, are now 
dancing round our quill as though it were a may-pole) : —it immedi- 
ately occurs to a man, whether he have flourished in the Glasgow 
goose-market, or the London House of Lords, that the faces and 
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figures sketched by Cruikshank, :.-e those of men, women, and chil- 
dren, with whem the spectator is perfectly familiar: he feels that 
they are portraits, but cannot recollect of whom: he recognizes 
“ that nose,” and “ this eye ;” but cannot for the moment tell to 
whom they belong. A proud and brutal, yet foolish face, the Glas- 
gow man is certain belongs to one of the contemptable fellows who 
bring flocks of geese to the market by their red-rag ; my lord thinks 
it resembles somebody with whom he has dined, at a party of bro- 
ther borough-mongering Peers, in “ the good old days”—at any rate, 
he is confident that the face exists on his once side of “« the House.” 
Yet, we can confidently assert, that George never keeps a note- 
book—and rarely takes a sketch from nature. His elder brother 
Robert, books every queer head “ he comes across.” George, how- 
ever, trusts to the ample stores of memory. Even that felicitous por- 
trait of Rounding, the Epping Huntsman, which is recognized at a 
glance, by every Cockney sportsman who has paraded his white 
cords and hired hack, at the Easter Hunt, was drawn “ at sixty days 
after sight.” Here is the jolly old “ Cock of the Woods.” 
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That droll drawing up of the mouth—that roguish and appreci- 
ating twinkle of the aaree well-filled waistcoat—those indispensa- 
e sits before us, just as he did on the day when 


bles—are all true. 
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we last dined with him. The boots, however, are obsolete ; he has 
left them off, on account of a few infirmities, and now clothes his 
veteran calves in what our facetious friend Hood terms, not simple 
gaiters, but five-barred ditto. He looks, in the cut, just as he did in 
the chair, when, after Peter Corcoran had proposed, in compliment 
to our host, “‘ The Turf!” our capital confrére rose and said, that he 
begged gentlemen would not conclude from the toast that his excel- 
lent friend, Mr Corcoran, was a black-leg ; for he was sure that that 
gentleman had only given a bit of turf for a lark. 

In a more sober and sedate article we should, at its commence- 
ment, perhaps, have given our reasons for writing it. With regard 
to the present, it is not too late, considering its character, to do so 
even now. A multitude of boobies have, respectively, had their “ no- 
things monstered” in two volumes quarto. Every petty poetaster— 
every poetical pullet of Cockaigne has been brought out by some one 
or other of the trashy publications with which his or her little lion- 
loving friends are remotely or immediately connected. We know 
aspires, precisely, to what segment of a circle Miss L. E. L.’s forehead 
and how near Don Telesforo de Trueba’s frontispiece approaches 
to a parallelogram :—there is no major-general of marines, with 
whose private accomplishments we have not been made acquainted : 
—a French or Italian cook, or even a Lady Georgiana Mac Doll, if 
she dresses well, is deemed worthy of immortality, by the proprie- 
tors of periodicals; the secretaries of associations, the Godfrey 
Sykes’s, and Mr. Murray’s—obtain the honour of having served up 
to the public, at the printshops, 

‘ “* on copper-plates 


Their round fat pates, 
Like calves’ heads in a larder !—”’ 





Even the myrmidon mistresses of theatrical managers have their me- 
moir and likenesses in character and keeping ; yet no avowed por- 
trait—no notice of the life and genius,—of our second Hogarth, 
whom all the world appreciates, and of whom England may be justly 
proud, is to be had. We question if there be a single anecdote 
about him in print. N@ one, beyond the circles in which he moves, 
can say whether he is “fat and facetious, or lean and lachrymose. 
Every one knows him pictorially ; while only a select few are ac- 
quainted with him personally ; for he “ keeps snug.’’ His biogra- 
phy, as most authors who attempt lives say in their prefaces, is 
therefore “ a desideratum, which we feel happy in being enabled to 
supply.” 

His deportment, generally speaking, is severe ; his glance bites 
like aqua-fortis. As he passes through the streets, nobody knows— 
nobody notices him. He hears the ready laugh at one of his pictorial 
effusions displayed in a shop-window, mentally curses the engraver 
who has spoiled his design, and passes on gravely as though he were 
going to a funeral. We have walked behind him from Dan to 
Beersheba—from the White Horse in Piccadilly, to the Black Horse 
in Coventry Steeet, and the pedestrians passed us, looking as though 
all were barren—as though they had met no body !—But it is high 
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time to introduce him. Here he is, drawn by himself—on the right, 
discussing with Hone about the “ Slap at Slop,” or some other of 
their joint political facetiz. 
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This is a capital portrait of George :—and although done some years 
ago it is still delightfully like him. An hour ago, George Cruik- 
shank was sitting opposite us, pencil in hand ; at this moment, with 
a trifling difference in apparel and mustachio, gentle reader, if you 
will condescend to fancy yourself Hone, and mosaic yourself into the 
engraving, George Cruikshank will sit opposite you. 

Now for his autograph. George writes a queer, dashing, hurried, 
run-away hand, much like our own: but his signature is pictorial. 
The reader may form a tolerably correct idea of it, by magnifying to 
the breadth of a side of letter-paper, the letters interwoven among the 
ground lines of the subsequent cut—a tail-piece to the bill of fare, of 
“ Three Courses and a Dessert.” 
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It may be gratifying to the public, perhaps, to learn that George 
is about our own age ;—that he resembles us in having a remarkably 
pleasant little wife—one who makes most poetical and accurate tea— 
eschewing the urn and concocting the delectable infusion, with water, 
from a bright, parlour-grate adorning kettle, just as the liquid has 
been irritated, for the first time, by the caloric material beneath it, to 
the boiling point. Although she does not personally superintend the 
toast—it is properly browned and buttered on both sides, under her 
auspices—of course, therefore we respect and love her. To carry the 
parallel one point further ;—since we entered the matrimonial ring, 
neither we nor George have ever been able to make out what this 
means :— 





By-the-bye, George has committed a species of blunder in the above 
sketch of which he rarely is guilty: the right hand Cupid, judging 
from his position, is evidently left-handed: perhaps the idea was put 
on wood shortly after the fight between Turner (a left-handed man) 
and the great little Jack Randall ; but this is of little consequence. 

The biographers of eminent men generally begin their narratives 
with the name of William the Conqueror. We are not so happy. 
Prior to the famous “ forty-five,” the name of Cruikshank, or as it used 
to be spelt by its Scotch proprietors, Crookshank, appears to have 
been recorded only in the Highland fogs. The mother of George 
was a Mac Naghten. The Crookshanks and the Mac Naghtens 
were both Charlie Stewart’s men. Many of them were killed and 
more of them wounded at Preston Pans, and Culloden. After the 
fatal encounter which settled the fortunes of the young chevalier, the 
Mac Naghtens were among his most faithful friends. The rebels who 
bore the name of Crookshank were equally disloyal to the dynasty of 
the Guelphs: and, as we. have often heard from an old man of this 
family, men of the two races frequently held meetings for the 
discussion of political questions, which, as they were all of the same 
opinion, invariably ended in an enthusiastic conflagration of their 
joint and several wigs. 

Had George Cruikshank lived in the “ famous forty-five,” the re- 
sult of Charlie Stewart’s speculation might have been different. 
His progenitors were doubtless “ stout and stalwart ;” but what 
were their cuts at Preston Pans, and Falkirk, compared with his in 
Hone’s political facetie ? How immeasurably more formidable is his 
sixpenny pencil, than were their claymores! It is a question if a 
sketch of George the Second, “ done after the life,” with the same 
truth and felicity as the following specimen of George the Fourth 
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Deuce.” The star has fallen; but the loose garter is ready with its 

excuse—Honi soit,, &c. How very drunk his Majesty is to be sure! 

There’s a bonnet on the corner of the skreen, and three or four bot- 

tles, or so, under the chair. The candles have not been snuffed 
lately—the Royal hand became incapable about half an hour ago. 

Let us take a view of him in another light :—it is quite clear that he 


was more than sublime, for with a touch, absolutely impalpable, 
he becomes more than ridiculous. 
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He is here waging watchmanly war against his wife. 

But now let us, at least, attempt to be a little regular in our pro- 
ceedings. We have brought down the Cruikshank race to the 
heroes of Culloden: to them succeeded Isaac, our talented friend's 
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excellent father. He was a native of Edinburgh, or its neighbour- 
hood, and at an early age evinced, without the slightest tuition, con- 
siderable powers as an artist. Some of his sketches, which we have 
seen (done when he was a boy), possess a force, truth, and effect, 
which, among the productions of self-taught genius, have rarely 
been surpassed. He wished to be a painter ; and his mother—we 
believe the good woman was a widow—eager to second her darling 
boy’s aspirations, placed him, at once, on trial with a friend. Young 
Cruikshank, however, soon found that his intended master was not 
the sort of master he wanted ; being, in fact, one of those honest 
tradesmen, who append to their names, on cards and door-posts, in 
addition to that of painter, the double designation of “ plumber and 
glazier.” Disdaining putty, the young artist soon returned home 
in disgust ; and, for some time after, gave himself up fully to the 
transcendant delights of free, jocund, and boyish amusement. He 
strolled, climbed, swam, and, once now and then, almost against his 
will, felt compelled to sketch a fine bold, rugged, rocky outline ; to 
transfer a droll face to paper; or to perpetuate, so far as his mate- 
rials would permit, an accidental, but splendid bit of colour in “ the 
heavens above or the earth beneath.” Originally he was an artist ; 
but the engravers into whose hands his best drawings fell, so 
butchered them, (we are now speaking of his after-life,) that he lost 
that ambition which had been the idol of his youth ; and, finding it 
impossible, on account of the cruel translation his designs suffered, 
to achieve fame, he contented himself, as his family increased, with 
making money. Thus wasa promising painter spoiled. Little can be 
said in favour of those plates, at the left hand corner of which 
he blushed to see his name subscribed ; and yet the elder Cruikshank 
was in feeling, perception, and taste, AN artist! On seeing his 
original design for a plate which was perfectly familiar to us, 
we have been startled at the deterioration it had endured: the en- 
graving was weak, annoying, and repulsive ; the design fresh, vigo- 
rous, and delightful. We rejoiced in the one—we detested the other. 
He had indeed been brutally transferred. All that constitutes feel- 
ing, poetry, had been, not merely abused, but turned into the vilest 
caricature. He was not ludicrously, but seriously parodied. In his 
sketch the story was well told ; in the engraving, it was given in the 
Billingsgate version of the coppersmith. 

Such was the fate of the elder Cruikshank. But, to return to his 
boyhood, for the sake of an anecdote, as well as to account for his ap- 
pearance among the Cockneys: one day, while bathing with a com- 
panion from the edge of a rock, towards the summit of which 
the sea at high tide approached, an event occurred that very plea- 
santly brings out the prudent and persevering characteristics of our 
northern neighbours. Isaac's friend inherited the name of Ross, and 
is now, we believe, a veteran on the Times: while dressing, little Ross 
unfortunately dropped one of his silver shoe-buckles in the sea. 
Isaac Cruikshank, having no interest in the mishap, put on his clothes 
and went home. Ross, however, remained ; and, after he had sat 
for two or three hours with his legs dangling over the edge of the 
rock, a humane gentleman thus accosted him :— My lad, I’ve seen 
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you sitting thus for a long time; I hope you have no sinister 
designs: fearing that you might, I have left my house to come and 
prevent them. Suicide is quite unwarrantable—you ’ll understand 
—especially in a boy. How would you like to have your mother see 
the corpse of her dear child cantering, like a deal plank, over yon 
waves. For shame, lad ; go home, and don’t think of it ;—go home ; 
—go home.”—* No, thank you, sir,” said Ross.—‘“ Why not, then, 
eh ?”—“ Because, you see, sir, I've dropped my shoe-buckle, and I’m 
waiting for the low water, that I may make sure of it on the sands 
below.” 

Soon after this circumstance, a gentleman was so infatuated with 
Isaac’s talent, that he offered to take him to London, and make a man 
of him. On his arrival in the metropolis, the fellow wanted to transform 
the young genius into a lackey: Isaac resented the insult by instantly 
quitting the rascal’s house, and, without a shilling or a pencil, threw 
himself upon the world He had previously, without assistance, ac- 
quired the modus operandi of etching. Ignorant of his topographical po- 
sition, he entered a shop in the Minories, where minor engravings were 
sold. With the most winning artlessness, he solicited and obtained 
employment. ‘ Will you oblige me with a tool or two?” said he, to 
the shopkeeper.—“ What! no tools ?”—“ None.”—* Well, it ’s rather 
odd ; but I’ll venture to lend you a few.”—“ Thank you sincerely, 
sir—but about the copper ?”—* Well!”—“I havn’t a plate in the 
world ; I’m just come from Edinburgh,—if you’d only trust me 
with one—.” “ It’s arisk, to be sure, for you may spoil it; but I 
don’t much mind if I do: - there.”—“ Many thanks to you, sir; I’m 
a friendless lad in this great town, though in Scotland there ’s many 
that would stand up for me to the last drop of their blood. Would 
you permit me to do the plate at that little desk behind your coun- 
ter?” The shopkeeper was at first amazed; but, after a few 
moments’ consideration, he gracefully acquiesced, like a good Sama- 
ritan as he was; and in a very brief period “ little Isaac” earned a 
guinea! It was his first, and we are told by competent authorities, 
that the ceiling suffered from his vehement leap when it was placed 
in his hands. All this is decidedly honourable to the young gentle- 
man’s prudence, perseverance, and talent. We should be proud of 
such a son; and Miss Mac Naghten was happy—no disparagement 
to her personal attractions or good qualities of heart and mind—in 
being blessed with such a husband. 

The young artist thenceforth obtained full employment. As he 
grew up, he displayed from time to time considerable powers as a 
caricaturist. ‘“ In process of time” he married—as young men will— 
and had a family. I. R. Cruikshank was his first-born ; George, his 
second. Both selected their father’s profession, and while George 
was digging away at his father’s plates and dishes, I. R., being some 
years older, was painting miniatures, and supporting himself. I. R. 
had studied in the Academy, and Fuseli once paid this high compli- 
ment—consridering from whom it emanated—to one of his draw- 
ings :—‘ That is very good!” George wished to follow his brother’s 
steps, and accordingly drew a figure from the antique, in order to 


obtain admission. Jt was his first and last. On presenting it to Fu- # 
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seli, the latter said :—‘ Well, you may go in, but you must fight for 
a seat.” George found it would be necessary to ‘ so, if he wished 
to profit by the Keeper’s gracious permission, for the students were 
so numerous, that he could not approach near enough, even to 
see the outlines of the principal figures—his powers of vision being, at 
that time, particularly weak. They have become keen enough since, 
as witness his works. Not being inclined to distinguish himself in 
the way indicated by Fuseli, he put his portfolio under his arm, and 
went home; nor did he subsequently return, except to attend the 
lectures. 

His active mind soon found an equivalent for plaster and marble. 
Debarred as he was from the study of “ still life,” he determined on 
studying life itself, in a school which was neither destitute of energy, 
expression, or character. His gallery was the tap-room of a low 
public-house, situate in one of the lanes which branch off from the 
great thoroughfares towards the Thames. Here, after sunset, there 
was always a large quantity of miscellaneous material—Irish coal- 
whippers, Billingsgate Bellonas, Black Sals, Dusty Bobs, &c., whose 
frolics and feature’ he was accustomed to study, night after night, 
through a friendly hole in the shutter, which he had picked out for 
the purpose with his graver. Hence his matchless delineations of 
low life—the perfect identity, so to speak, ofhis rows. His fights are 
nothing like “ effusions of fancy ;”” they do not resemble a scene that 
might be, but one—as the spectator feels—that has been. The 
sketch of Michael in Search of his Wife, in “ More Mornings at 
Bow-street,” for instance, is a piece of self-evident truth ; it is a peep 
through a hole in the shutter of The Black Boy, in Bone-alley. The 
in the Tin-pot—but let the cut speak for itself—here 
it 1s :— 
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In his father’s designs, George now and then had permission to fill 
up a corner with “ a little bit of his own.” Gradually he obtained a 
larger allowance ; and, at length, he drew his first caricature. His 
father liked it sufficiently well to offer it to a publisher, who agreed 
to purchase it when engraved. He did so. This was at the time of 
the Walcheren affair. The subject was Sir William Curtis embark- 
ing on board a well-provisioned craft for the seat of war. How 
many old portfolios will this announcement cause to be rumm ! 

Not long after, the death of the elder Cruikshank occurred, and 
George quietly succeeded to the business, which increased under his 
management to such an extent, that he invited his elder brother, 
(I. R.) to abandon miniature painting, and join him. No sooner had 
the sagacious I. R. infused himself into the concern, than a strike 
was made for wages. The market price of large caricatures, drawn 
and etched, copper included, had usually been twenty-five or thirty 
shillings ; I. ik insisted on their being quoted in future at three 
guineas. What could the poor publishers do? No caricature would 
be received unless the name of Cruikshank appeared on the face of it. 
Their wives and families must be Sadeonel: and they submitted to 
the extortion, although it is said, their average profits on each plate 
were reduced, by the gross overcharge, from fifty guineas to fifty 
pounds seventeen shillings, or thereabouts. This was too bad, con- 
—- the unfortunate publishers drank wine, and had their gigs 
to Keep. 

For many years the brothers continued “ jointly and severally,” to 
execute caricatures, chiefly political, with most of which such of our 
readers as have beards to annoy them, are doubtlessly familiar. 
“One of the million” is thus spoken of by the Author of “ The 
Cigar in 1825:”——“ There is a caricature of his (George Cruik- 
shank’s) extant, the scene of which is the White Horse Cellar, Picca- 
dilly. A knot of cads, coachmen, old women, butchers’-boys, and all 
those droll, but true creatures which are usual in his sketches, are 
scrambling, tossing, tumbling, and fighting in most terrific confusion 
on the pavement. In the centre of the group appears a Life-Guards- 
man, with his head, shoulders, and half his body boldly visible above 
the heads of the belligerents. He is walking through them with 
calm dignity, his head erect, and his eye just glancing down his © 
cheek at the row below. But he seems to be in another element. 
The mighty tempest below troubles him not ; he pursues his steady 
course through the squabble like a seventy-four sailing among a crew 
of cock-boats. I told George that the fellow was fine; but it took 
me half an hour to bring him to my way of thinking. His objection 
was, that one of the Life-Guards may be seen so acting in a similar 
Situation every day in the week.” The same writer thus supports 
our statement as to George’s felicity in the portraiture of “ persons not 
cae :”— T am convinced that his eye emg receives, and 

is brain unconsciously hoards up the droll visages which enrich his 
designs. Those immortal French musicians” (the Author here alludes 
to a capital caricature) were drawn long after they had left 
this country. George had never taken any particular notice of them, 
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and yet they are all capital portraits.” And again ;—“I have 
actually beheld the original of the Long Gentleman in Peter 
Schlemil, (a German tale, iJlustr ted by Cruikshank, which we shall 
notice by-and-bye ;) I know when and where George saw him ; and 
yet it is a thousand to one against his having any recollection of meet- 
ing with such a man. He has merely elongated his limbs and 
carcase, and semewhat diabolised his countenance ;—it is nevertheless 
a portrait.” 

All this we firmly believe to be true ; it is one of George’s happy 
peculiarities, as we have before said, in other words, not merely 
to make faces but likenesses—likenesses which every body all but 
recognizes. Who is there, for instance, that has not, somewhere or 
other, although he forgets precisely where, met with this Irish gen- 
tleman, roaring and ripe for abit of battery? We quote the creature 
from “ More Mornings.” 





The eyes and features are certainly national—they belong to a 
class ; Hibernians of a certain grade-in society seem to seorn the very 
earth thus, in common, when excited; the costume, including the 
disconsolate dragged coat, is general; but our irritated friend has 
something about him which may be termed particular: he is not even 
one of a class, an order, a genus, or even a species ; hes an individual 
—a variety. He lodges at number nine in some alley. 

To give another case:—Here is a jockey, who is net peculiar to 
“ Three Courses,” (though taken from them,) but who has been seen 
on every course in the three kingdoms. He is well known at New- 
market—the Doncaster folks are intimate with him. Mr. Bland in- 
quires if he isn’t “ the chap who broke his leg?” Chifney forgets his 
name, but perfectly remembers having “ beat him by half-a-head.”’ 
He is a feather-weight ; the tips of his toes support him with ease ; 
he is afraid to laugh out heartily like a man; we fear he’ll have to 
carry a shot-belt ; he has evidently overdone it this time in training. 
The brawny blaekgward Dentist in this cut must be familiar to 
every man who Mhias travelled ; he is ostler at the Rose and Crown, or 
the Hemanmd Chickens. The juvenile Jack-o’-lanthorn, who is being 
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relieved of a tooth, gratis, by Will-o’-the-wisp, feels at once “ pained 
and astonished at his friend’s proceedings :” it is clear that the pitch- 
fork is a surprise upon him—he had had no reason to expect it. 
On suffering his dental domestic enemy to be tied to the stall-post, 
he had evidently flattered himself that no such course would have 
been adopted: the pull has just commenced ; his whole weight is on 
the string, and as the gentleman in the next stall, whose hair has 
been recently conscious of a mane-comb, foresees with grim delight, 
in another moment he will be on his back minus a molar. Jack is a 
fellow who could not help being hoaxed ; Will is one who could not 
help hoaxing him: he always has been and always will be a hoaxer ; 
the other has been a butt all his life. 
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These are not solitary bits of pictorial biography ; but, on the con- 
trary, in George's works, such information abounds: on the brow 
of nine-tenths of their population a condensed memoir is graven ; 
they are ticketed and labelled; we see at a glance what line of con- 
duct they have adopted—in what society they have moved—whether 
or not they are in their usual station—* how they are off” in the 
world, &c. In the Illustrations of Time, the fat knock-kneed fellow, 
with his eyes half-closed, who is telling the man in the travelling cap 
that the mail has started full twenty minutes, is a publican who de- 
cidedly commenced his career as a potboy. His master died, and 
the widow finding “ Joey” or “ Gekup” useful, married him off-hand. 
He knew the customers and the ways of the house ; besides, she 
didn’t wish to be pestered by that old fool Pettifer. Mr. Jones, too, 
began to grow quite disagreeable, and she durst not affront him ; and 
as for the master sweep—drat the man! Well, Joey or Gekup—we 
think his name is Gekup, and so be it—Gekup, although the land- 
lady’s husband, and “ up in years,” is still.theglandlady’s potboy. 
She keeps the key of the till ; he puts the house «to rights” after 
the company are gone and the bar is locked ; he lights thesfires and 
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brings her breakfast in bed “ of a morning:” he retires at two, gets 
up at four to make tea “ for the Dorchester coach ;” withdraws again 
for half an hour, and rises for the day at five. He never had a good 
night’s rest in his life. He takes a nap in the skittle-ground every 
fine afternoon ; and sips the porter from every pot to which he is in- 
vited, for the good of the house. He is not fat—he is blown out 
like a bad’shoulder of veal. You might treat him as a caoutchouc 
football with impunity. His wife thrashed him the night before last, 
because she broke a cracked coffee-cup, and so spoiled her set. 

The miserable man who is “ behind time,” has been so all his 
life. ‘ Delay” is plainly written on his face; it would form a good 
frontispiece, aye, or even a title to Cogan’s work “ On the danger of 
being dilatory.” Like the first Billy Pitt’s coadjutor in office, the 
trumpery Duke of Newcastle, he looks as though he lost half an hour 
every morning of his life, and sweated like a calf broke loose from 
his pen, throughout the day, in fruitless attempts to overtake it. His 
wife yonder, the lady bustling up in the back ground (dragging a 
child that inherits the virtues of papa and mamma, and is and ever will 
be eminently behind-hand), beats him hollow in the difficult art of 
doing nothing. She has pushed him forward as a picquet ; her de- 
spair is visible ; still she has hopes, or she would not hurry and drive 
and drag on the brat at that rate; for she knows that lazy people— 
and this is their eventual ruin—often are lucky. They dine at five no- 
minally, but dinner does not appear until half-past six or seven. They 
are anxious to be ot pc to the news, and they read yesterday’s paper. 
One of their mutual relatives—for they are cousins—sent to them on 
his death-bed, stating how happy he should be if they would procure 
him a few oranges. As they had great expectations from the old 
gentleman, they sent him an entire: chest—three days after he had 
died, having previously, by an energetic codicil, transferred their 
legacy to Mrs. Sims, a lady who is honoured with their mortal de- 
testation. The wife was the posthumous child of a rich and provi- 
dent father, who unconscious of her future appearance in the world, 
had divided at his decease the whole of his property among his 
visible offspring. The husband was a twin ; but his mother’s barony 
and entailed estate descended to his elder brother, who contrived to 
see the light three minutes before him. Should he ever obtain a re- 
prieve, or a pardon for an innocent friend under sentence, he will 
arrive with it at Debtors’ door five-and-twenty minutes after the 
supposed delinquent, on whose life depends the annuity on which he 
exists, has been cut down and given over to his friends. When he 
has an important appointment, and is scarcely in time, he meets with 
Cross or Mrs. Lorimer. 

Then again there is the deaf postillion of “ Three Courses and a 
Dessert.” Why the fellow has been deaf these twenty years. How 
lackless are those two fond lovers who, when striving to outstrip the 
speed of angry fathers, and uncles in uniform, trusted themselves— 
Joey Duddle—to thy guidance! Thou didst not hear the perch-bolt 
of thy chaise snap—thou didst not hear their screams—thou trottest 
on intent only on thy duty of “ getting over the ground.” Allow 
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us to introduce thee. Joey Duddle, the deaf postillion, ladies and 
gentlemen ; what think ye of him? 





Speaking candidly now—has not Joey been deaf for a considerable 
period?—The animals of Cruikshank are equally retrospective ; 
their past achievements are strikingly apparent from their present 
pursuits. To illustrate our remark, there is the horse bestridden b 
Gilpin (how afflicted his face looks!) which never was completely 
“ broke in ;” he is a runaway, to the bone! Conscious, as we are, 
of our superb powers of equitation, we should be sorry to put our 
foot in his stirrup: he is a downright bad one. Fancy yourself that 
disconsolate cock, just under his frequent hoof ! 

To return to our narrative—George and his brother flourished as 
caricaturists for several years. At length, satiated with political 
fun, they determined on trying what they could do in another line. 
“« Life in London” was the consequence, and its effect was prodigious. 
Every watchman had his Tom, and every night-constable was per- 
fectly acquainted with Logic. Moncrieff wrote a piece from the cuts ; 
for, as he told Egan, he had burnt the letter-press as being perfectly 
useless—and it proved the most successful drama that had ever been 
produced. At its fiftieth representation, we—even we—were com- 
pelled to see it from the orchestra—seats in the boxes being utterly 
impossible, unless one could condescend to an undignified rush ! 
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George’s idea as to the consummation of the metropolitan exploits, 
was not, however, fulfilled, either by Egan or Moncrieff. His plan 
was not without a moral. He would have closed the career of Tom 
in a workhouse—that of Jerry in a hospital —and that of Logic in a 
ditch. He certainly intended to have inflicted poetical justice on 
each of his characters—but he was thwarted—much to his annoy- 
ance, even up to the hy seem day. 

“ Life in Paris” followed ; but it was not so successful as the 
Tom and Jerry affair. Soon after, the brothers parted ; and George 
brought out his brilliant embellishments to Hone’s Political Squibs ; 
than which nothing pictorial ever produced so great an excitement. 
Soon after the conclusion of Hone’s works, Canning came into 
power, and George was floored. He could not render popular, and, 
comparatively speaking, liberal ministers—although Canning opposed 
manumission of the slaves, and the repeal of the Test Act—pictorially 
ridiculous ; he loved political liberality, and the same feeling so com- 
pletely sways him at this moment, that he would not point a pencil 
against our present monarch or Earl Grey, or Baron Brougham, for 
the universe. What was the consequence? Simply that he found 
himself in possession of ten fingers, a set of teeth, and nothing to do. 
In this dilemma he proposed to illustrate books: but so little were his 
stupendous powers at that time appreciated, that previously to obtain- 
ing a commission, on the Points of Humour, he was requested to 
furnish specimens! He condescended to do so: they electrified 
Baldwin and Co., and, on their publication, amazed the public. 
Lockhart, in Blackwood’s Magazine, occupied several pages in dis- 
cussing the young artist’s merits, and thenceforth he became in 
requisition. Let us recollect, if we can, a few of the books that he 
was successively entreated to illustrate! ‘There was Wight’s work of 
“ Mornings at Bow-street,” and a book already quoted, by the same 
facetious wight, entitled “ More mornings at Bow-street ;” “ Peter 
Schlemil ;” “ Italian Tales ;” “ Hans of Iceland ;” “ Life of Lord 
Byron ;” “ German Stories ;” “ Tales of Irish Life ;” “ Punch and 
Judy ;” “Tom Thumb ;” “ Johnny Gilpin ;” “ The Epping Hunt ;” 
“ Three Courses and a Dessert ;” “ Greenwich Hospital ;” “ Tim 
‘Bobbin ;’ Punch and Judy ;” “ Roscoe’s Novelists,” &c. &c. All 
these, and the anecdotes and critiques connected with them—jointly 
and severally ; a consideration of George’s occasional failures, and 
incapacities ; his devout aspirations to quit the ludicrous, which 
he contemns, for the sublime, which he admires; his extraordi- 
nary powers, considering the paucity of his academical acquire- 
ments; his fancy and invention; his “ Scraps and Sketches,” in 
which the full extent of his ability is shown—for in them he is 
neither fettered by the conceptions of authors—nor the punctilios of 
publishers ; the history of his attempting to paint in oil, from his 
earliest efforts ;—in fact a full estimate of his genius, humour, and 
graphic labours—his days of toil over faces “ no bigger than peas,” 
which to the unconscious public seem to have been hit off “ at a mo- 
ment’s notice”—his style of execution as a draftsman and an etcher, and 
all that we have not already narrated about him—must be postponed 
until our next number. We have only just reached his “ high and 
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palmy state ;”’ and the prospect of criticism and illustrative cuts is 
so large, that we close our eyes in despair on the long but luminous 
_yista. Let us see how the night wears. 

We have gone to our window—there is a clear and defined streak, 
gleaming, like a bar of iron, fresh from the forge of the Cyclops, 
across the eastern horizon—the shepherd is whistling on the hills— 
the doe is awake in the valley—the lark has gone abroad—the fox 
has sneaked to his earth—the young eagles are looking out for their 
prey—the gas-lights dwindle—Welch milk-maids are waddling be- 
neath the lacteal influence of their tin pails—it is morning within two 
degrees of Greenwich latitude—our feather-bed solicits us, and we 
cease to see what we write, for our eyes, like those of a sleepy child, 
are sorely afflicted with visions of 


Flying Dustmen. 





M. M. No. 86. 














THE ADRIATIC BRIDE. 





Scarcriy had Ziani, on his return to Venice, made the Doge 
acquainted with the unfortunate result of his pacific mission, than he 
went through the city with a throbbing heart, to see if the plague had 
yet taken possession of Daponte’s cottage. Malapiero followed him, 
for Ziani Pad disclosed to him the secret of his love, and he now 
shared the anxiety of his friend. It was necessary to pass through 
a considerable part of the city, which disclosed many frightful scenes 
to their view. Many of the most populous streets were desolate ; 
from several open houses was heard the low moaning of its last 
inhabitant, dying alone, amid the corpses of those most loved. Dead 
bodies were lying on the steps of the palace, whither they had 
dragged themselves to obtain relief. Children were clinging to their 
dead mothers, sucking in the poison from their livid but still 
cherished lips; and in the midst of this frightful scene of miser 
and horror, men dressed in black were seen stalking about with 
cold indifference, silently placing the dead on carts, and affixing 
tickets to the houses, bearing the frightful word Ex7T1Ncr. 

Ziani’s heart was seized with dread and horror, but love and 
anguish gave wings to his steps,—he flew to Daponte’s dwelling.— 
first object that struck his sight, was the appalling ticket on the 

oor. 

In vain did Malapiero endeavour to hold back his friend; he 
rushed pale and like a maniac into the hut, crying out; “ Giovanna, 
Giovanna !”—But the hut was empty, the bodies had been taken 
away ;—furniture and clothes were lying about in disorder. Ziani 
would not quit the hut ; he wished to die where Giovanna had ceased 
to exist, and Malapiero was obliged to take him by main force out 
of this abode of death. 

As they quitted the cottage, a frightful noise at some little distance, 
announced a tumult, and they saw an immense crowd of people rush- 
ing towards the palace of the Doge. 

“Come Ziani!" cried Malapiero, “ forget your own sorrows! 
come, our presence will be necessary.” 

The people attributed the whole blame of their misfortune to the 
Doge ; they thought, and with justice, that his imprudent delay, on 
the island of Scio, was the sole cause of the destruction of their fine 
fleet, and had brought death into their houses, instead of the advan- 
tageous peace they had expected.. They were accustomed to the 
greatest sacrifices ; they did not shrink from shedding their blood in 
defence of their country, but in their ewn homes, to see the lives of 
all that were dear to them falling a sacrifice to the imprudence of one 
person, was what they could not brook, and they called for ven- 
geance, in the voice of despair and rage. The angry populace sur- 
rounded the palace of the Doge; “down from,the throne ;” they 
cried ; “ down with the traitor, who has brought us the plague in- 


stead of peace!” The Doge placed dependance on the body-guard ; 
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but even amongst these, were fathers and sons, who had lost those 
that were dear to them, so that the tumult continued to increase. 
Vitali determined therefore to risk every thing, and confiding in the 
love of the people, who had ever been devoted to him, he left his 
palace, and endeavoured to tranquillize their mind. With stern 
dignity, arrayed in his ducal dress and ornaments, he appeared in the 
midst of the populace who were preparing to attack his palace. 

«“ Here am I, my children!” said he ; “ judge me if you will, it is 
not I, but God who hath sent the angel of death amongst us!” 

At the sight of his venerable figure, the people drew back an 
instant, and just at that moment Ziani and Malapiero arrived, who 
endeavoured to appease the enraged multitude. But several voices 
again cried out ; ‘‘ down from the throne! No mercy for the traitor ! 
down with him!” Suddenly a voice was heard from behind, crying 
out, “ make way! make way! where is the man that has murdered my 
wife and children ?”—With these words, an enraged old man pressed 
forward from the crowd, seized the Doge with the fury of a maniac, 
and plunged a dagger in his heart!—The unfortunate Vitali sunk a 
victim to his fate, while the assassin walked unimpeded through the 
astonished crowd, holding aloft his bloody dagger. 

But Ziani immediately recognized him to be old Daponte,-—he 
hastily pursued him through the deserted streets, and seizing him 
by the arm, cried: ‘‘ wretched man, where is your daughter ?” 

Daponte looked at him with frenzied laugh; “ has death then 
8 you?” said he: “ well, come then, I will lead you to your 
bride |” : 

He then, without giving any further answer to his questions, con- 
ducted him through several by-streets, to a solitary church-yard. In 
a corner of it, on a wretched heap of straw, lay Giovanna struggling 
with death. Daponte, when his wife and other children had 
breathed their last, quitted his hut, and half frantic, had brought his 
daughter to the cemetery. In the madness of despair, he had wished 
to put an end to the torments of his cherished child, and to his own 
existence, and for that purpose, had gone into the city to procure a 
dagger. He was there hurried along with the throng of the enraged 
populace, and nearly in a state of frenzy, had struck the victim of his 
vengeance. 

Ziani threw himself on his knees by Giovanna, and called loudly 
on her beloved name.—She opened Bs eyes, and recognized him, 
and while a sweet smile played over her pale, disfigured countenance, 
she made a sign to him to leave her. He thought not on the fright- 
ful danger of contagion, but raising up the diseased object of his 
affections, he carried her to his palace, while Daponte followed. 

Ziani used every means in his power to save his Giovanna; he 
never left her bed, and watched over her beloved existence, as 
though he would scare away the monster that would rob him of it. 
His care was crowned with success.—-The ferocity of death was sub- 
dued by such affection, and while himself and Daponte miraculously 
avoided all infection, Giovanna slowly recovered. 

The capngelngtill of the Doge, had thrown all well minded people 
into the deepest affliction. The violent death of their chiefs, had 
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already several times nearly effected the ruin and destruction of 
their republic; and the dangerous custom of rising against their 
princes on the least pretext, and requiring justification of their con- 
duct, by the voice of sedition, was found so pernicious, that they 
began to think of powerful means to quell such occurrences. At 
length, the only existing power, the Guarantia, instituted a grand 
council of 740 members, who elected from among themselves, sixty of 
their most approved men, called Pregadi, in whose hands the busi- 
ness of the State was placed, and out of which body was formed in 
later times the Venetian senate. The election of the Doge was given 
up to eleven of these. The people submitted cheerfully to this new 
regulation, and the plurality of voices decided for Orio Malapiero ; as 
it was principally to the activity and prudence of his measures, 
whereby he exposed his life a thousand times to danger, that the 
cessation of the plague was finally to be attributed. 

But Malapiero was totally free from pride or ambition; his 
country was more to him than glory and renown, and his penetrating 
glance quickly perceived, that it required a greater mind than his 
own, to hold the reins of government at this important moment. 
With noble frankness he presented himself before the electors, and 
modestly declined the honour done him. He convinced them by the 
force of his eloquence, that the difficult situation of the republic 
required a man, who should not only inspire all parties with respect 
for his superior courage and strength of mind, but who should 
draw the eyes of the people on him by his riches and distinguished 
name, and concluded by intreating them to transfer the honour they 
-had intended him to his friend, Sebastiano Ziani,in whom was combined 
all these qualities, and who alone could fulfil all these expectations. 
The electors, struck with admiration at the noble-minded Malafiero, 
and convinced of the truth of his reasoning, elected Sebastiano Ziani, 
without one dissentient voice, but on the express condition that his 
connexion with Daponte’s daughter, which was now universally 
known, should be immediately broken off ; for the vacillating popu- 
lace, which had at first called out loudly for the death of the Doge, 
now mourned him, and execrated his assassin. It was therefore justly 
conceived, that a Doge could never be loved and respected who 
should unite himself to the daughter of a murderer. 

Malafiero hastened, overjoyed, to his friend. “ The election is 
over!” he cried out on seeing him, while his eyes sparkled with the 
consciousness of having subdued himself. 

Ziani looked at him, and his countenance beamed with pleasure as 
he took his hand: “ Heaven has directed the electors!” said he; 
“ for if I can read in your eyes, I think I may venture to welcome 
you as Doge !” 

“ Not I!” replied Malapiero ; “ Heaven protect the electors and 
my country! You are the Doge !” 

Ziani’s countenance was instantly lighted up with ardour and 
enthusiasm: he raised his hand, as though taking an oath, and 
' said :—“ Since my people have placed their confidence in me, may 
God grant me energy and wisdom in ruling them !—I swear that I 
will never render myself unworthy of the throne !” 
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The enthusiastic friends sunk in each other’s arms. “ I am a wit- 
ness of your present oath to Heaven,” said Malapiero,” and have a 
sacred right to remind you of its fulfilment !” 

The Deputies from the Senate came to salute the newly-chosen 
Regent, and to invite him to appear before the electors. Ziani went, 
accompanied by his friend, amid the loud rejoicings of the populace, 
to the palace, where the election had taken place, and which was now 
to be confirmed. He was occupied with the delightful sensation of 
possessing the love of the people, and of rendering himself worthy of 
it: but Giovanna’s lovely image filled up the back-ground of the 
picture ; and the sweet thought frequently darted across his mind, of 
seeing this angel of innocence sharing the sovereignty with him. 
Agitated by these pleasing emotions, he entered the Hall of the Elec- 
tors:—but a cold shivering seized him when he heard the con- 
ditions. He long stood trembling and silent, incapable of compre- 
hending it. At length he said:—‘* No! you have calculated 
falsely! Keep your crown, if you wish to purchase with it the 
happiness of my mind! I do not understand. governing a people 
who would wish to tear such a deep-rooted affection from the breast 
of their Prince: they require a tyrant !” 

On saying which, he quitted the astonished electors, with pride 
an‘l coldness, and returned to his palace. He hastened to the room 
inhabited by Giovanna and her father, and, embracing her with 
ardour, said :—‘‘ You are now perfectly recovered, my Giovanna, 
will you still delay becoming my wife ?” 

“ No!” she answered softly, and clung to his breast ; “ but I can- 
not comprehend how I can render myself worthy of you, for I never 
suspected that it was the great Ziani I loved; but I feel that I 
belong to you alone !” 

Ziani now pressed old Daponte to allow his union with his daugh- 
ter to take place in the evening. He would avoid all parade, and 
would take no farther excuse, as he thought he should be able to act 
much more freely when once Giovanna was his wife. In the mean- 
time, the people had become acquainted with the motive of Ziani’s 
open refusal to accept the throne ; and the stronger the general wish 
became to confide the government to his hands, the more did their 
hatred increase against the assassin of the Doge, Vitali Micheli, who 
now appeared to attach himself with his guilt to Ziani’s fate. A 
deep murmur passed from mouth to mouth, like the hollow, porten- 
tous noise before the eruption of a volcano. The people sent depu- 
ties to the Electors, requiring that the crown should be again offered 
to Ziani, and insisting on the imprisonment and punishment of 
Daponte and his daughter. Fresh deputies came from the Senate: 
he would not see them, but sent word, that on the morrow he would 
make the Electors acquainted with his decision. 

In the meantime, Malapiero called on his friend, and used every 
argument to dissuade him from his purpose: he reminded him of his 
oath, and of the time, when he once told him in Constantinople, that 
love should be sacrificed for one’s country! But all his eloquence 
was vain. 

“ You do not know what you require,” cried Ziani, much agi- 
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tated ; “ you would tear from me the tutelary genius which would 
make me a father to the people! What has Giovanna to do with the 
crime of her unhappy parent? She is an angel sent me from 
Heaven, and it is only by her side that I can fulfil my vow ! : 

Malapiero soon perceived that he should lose the confidence of his 
friend, if he urged the subject any farther. He therefore inquired 
kindly after Giovanna’s health. Ziani’s heart now opened, and he 
disclosed to him how near he was to the happiest moment of his life, 
as that very night she would become his for ever. Malapiero 
was startled, as he saw but too well, that by his rash act, the best 
hopes of his country would be destroyed, and the throne for ever lost 
to Ziani. He was silent, but quickly formed his resolution. 

Scarcely had Ziani left his palace to make the secret arrangements 
for his marriage, when Malapiero went to old Daponte and_ his 
daughter. He found Giovanna, her countenance lighted up with a 
heavenly smile, forming her bridal wreath, while her. father was 
sitting in a corner of the room, absorbed in deep thought, his eyes 
seemingly fixed on vacancy. She went cheerfully up to him, gave 
him her or and asked :— : 

“ Are you coming to my wedding? Will you now be my friend, 
as you have ever been my Ziani’s?” ( 

“ Yes, that will I ever be! Lovely creature,” said he, much 
affected, “I am come hither to prove to you and Ziani the. sincerity 
of my regard. But what is the matter with your father? Does 
your marriage not please him ?” 

“ No!” said the old man; “ No! I shudder at the wedding. In 
my breast, there is no longer place for joy, loaded as it is with the 
consciousness of murder !” [ 

“Oh, my unhappy father!” cried Giovanna, embracing him ; 
“ willingly would I sacrifice my, existence, could I restore you to 
your former peace of mind !” 

“ Could you also sacrifice the wreath you have made yonder?” 
asked Malapiero significantly. 

Giovanna looked at it long, while her eyes filled with tears, and 
then said :—-“‘ Yes, I would also sacrifice that !” 

Malapiero now threw off all restraint, and candidly related to her 
what had happened. He pointed out to her with enthusiasm, that 
Ziani alone was capable of saving the Republic from destruction, and 
that the country had the sacred right of requiring from him. the 
sacrifice of his love for Giovanna. 

“ Has, then, his great heart not space sufficient for his country and 
for me?” asked Giovanna, trembling. 

“ No!” cried Daponte, his eyes sparkling with unwonted anima- 
tion. ‘‘ No! you must not be his wife! The people are right ; the 
daughter of a murderer. must not ascend the sacred steps of the 
throne. In the frenzy of despair, I plunged a dagger in the heart of 
the Doge,—will you now, Giovanna, in the frenzy of love, destroy 
the still greater hopes of your country ?” 

Malapiero took advantage of the disposition of the old man: he 
seized Giovanna by the hand, saying :——“‘ You would have sacrificed 
your bridal wreath to the peace of your father; the peace of your 
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éountry is now laid in your hands: here stands the friend of your- 
self and Ziani, but likewise a true citizen, who asks you what you 
will do?” 

Giovanna stood pale and trembling before him, looking fixedly at the 
wild, rolling eyes of her father. She then walked slowly up to the 
table, took up the wreath, held it to Malapiero, and said, in a low 
voice, while scarcely able to support herself :—“ Here is my sacri- 
fice! Heaven protect my country !” 

The old man caught his fainting daughter, and laid her on a couch. 
In great rere he seized Malapiero, drew him towards Giovanna, 
and proudly said, “ See, that is my daughter!” 

Giovanna at length recovered. Her strength of mind gave her 
courage to consent to the plan formed by Malapiero, which was, 
before night to leave the palace secretly with her father, get on board 
a vessel, and flee to some distant country. Malapiero promised to 
induce his friend to accept the crown. 

It was scarcely night when Ziani, his heart overflowing with af- 
fection and joy, returned to his palace with a priest, who was to unite 
him to his beloved Giovanna. But he found her apartments desert- 
ed: a piece of paper, containing the following words, lay on the 
table beside her bridal wreath :— 

“ Ziani! you stand between the throne and my bridal garland. 
The country is right; you can only choose one of them. The crown 
is offered you by thousands of our poor unprotected citizens: the 
bridal wreath is presented you by the hand of an insignificant girl. 
Your great mind will easily distinguish which you ought to accept ; 
but, to spare you the struggle, I flee hence. If you really love me, 
me not endeavour to discover my retreat, but render my country 

appy !” 

ho can describe Ziani’s feelings!—So near the moment of ful- 
filling his most ardent wishes, he saw every thing vanish before him, 
like the visions of fancy. ‘“ Giovanna!” he cried: “ Giovanna! you 
have not left me voluntarily! But they shall not wrest you from my 
bosom! Your bridal wreath is worth more to me than all the 
crowns in the world!” 

He called all his domestics together—offered a large reward to any 
who might discover traces of Giovanna; and rushed out himself in 
pursuit of her. 

During this time, Malapiero had accompanied the fugitives to the 
harbour, and procured them a vessel, in which they instantly set 
sail, by the clear light of the moon. He then hastened back to 
Ziani’s palace, feeling that he might be of service to his friend. 
But not finding him there, and having long sought him in vain in 
every part of the city, he returned again to the harbour ; and was 
alarmed and confounded, when‘ he here saw Ziani on board his gal- 
ley, which was just pushing off, in pursuit of Daponte and his daugh- 
ter, whose track he had been successful in discovering. To detain 
him, was not now to be thought of: he had scarcely time to jump 
on board, and accompany his despairing friend. Ziani was determined 
to sacrifice every thing to his affection: he was deaf to every other 
feeling, and: stood immoveable on the bow of the vessel ; his eyes 
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fixed on the dark waters, as though he would discover the traces of 
Giovanna’s flight on the bosom of the waves, on which the moon- 
beams were lightly playing. 

At length, when the first rays of morn coloured the ocean, a ves- 
sel was discovered at a distance. Ziani was the first to discern it. 
“ Row on!—row on!” he cried: “ yonder is my Giovanna!" The 
oars struck deeper into the waves—the galley cut quicker through 
the waters, and brought them shortly near the vessel. Ziani soon 
recognized Giovanna. She stood at the bow of the vessel, as on the 
morning when she sang to him in the fishing-boat, clad in a white 
dress, glowing with the crimson rays of the morning dawn ; but she 
made a sign to him to return back ; and when he extended his arms 
towards her, and called on her loved name, she cried {to him in a 
voice of earnest entreaty, “ Desist, Ziani, and listen to the voice of 
your country, which calls you !” 

But Ziani heard her not. “ Ruin to my country!” he cried. “I 
despise the throne which dishonours such affection!” He urged the 
rowers to ply their oars, and they soon reached the fugitive vessel. 
Neither Giovanna’s affecting entreaties, Malapiero’s ardent and per- 
suasive eloquence, nor the heavy curses thundered against him by 
old Daponte, were capable of restraining Ziani, who seized a board, 
intending to throw it aeross to the little vessel, when Giovanna called 
out to him, inspired with the most noble courage:— 

“ Terrible man! why do you thus profane our love? If you force 
your way into this boat, I shall seek refuge in the arms of death!” 

Still Ziani heard her not. “ You are my own Giovanna!” he 
cried ; “ and no power on earth shall tear you from me!” He threw 
the board hastily across, and was already half over, when old Da- 
ponte sprang forwards, brandishing a sword, to oppose his passage. 

** I will stand here between my child and my country!” cried he. 
“ Hazard the contest with me if you will.’ 

Ziani was no longer master of himself: he unsheathed his sword— 
and, overcome by his passions, rushed upon Daponte. When Gio- 
vanna saw her father and lover engaged in this fearful strife, and 
both bleeding profusely, she quickly fastened the cord of a small 
anchor that was lying on the deck of the vessel, round her slender 
waist, and calling out, “ Farewell, my Ziani! I die for you and my 
country! render it happy, and think of me!” she cast herself cou- 
rageously into the sea, pulling the anchor after her, which drew her 
down to the bottom of the unfathomable deep. 

Struck with horror, the combatants let fall their weapons. Ziani 
would have plunged into the waves, to attempt her rescue, had not 
Malapiero powerfully held him back. The sailors also wished to 
save her, but Daponte opposed them. “ Leave my child in peace,” 
he cried ; “ she has chosen her path.” 

Ziani lay senseless in the arms of his friend; Giovanna remained 
firmly anchored at the bottom of the sea, and the two vessels returned 
slowly back to Venice. 

The populace were informed, by Ziani’s domestics, of the reason 
of his hasty departure. They had placed all their hopes on this man ; 
and more furious than ever against Daponte and his daughter, they 
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ran in crowds to the harbour, and had already seized several vessels, 
to in pursuit of Ziani, and bring him back, when they saw his 
galley returning, and hailed its approach with an universal shout of 


Ziani awakened as out of a dream, and looked with surprise 

around him. “ Do you hear your people call you?” asked Mala- 

piero. “ Do not you hear them requiring peace and happiness of 
ou?” 

: But Ziani was silent—his eyes fixed on vacancy. Daponte then 

seized his hand, saying, “ Have you forgotten Giovanna’s last words ? 

Shall she have sacrificed her life in vain?” 

Ziani did not answer. He looked fervently up to heaven, while 
the big tears rolled down his manly cheeks, and stepped silently into 
the boat which was to take him ashore. 

The people pressed round him when he landed, crying out, “ Ac- 
cept the crown, Ziani!—take the crown—you must be our Doge!” 
They kissed his dress and hands—threw themselves down before 
him ;—mothers, with their children, clasped his knees ;—the tumult 
was excessive. No sooner did they perceive old Daponte, than 
several voices cried out, “‘ There is Vitali’s murderer! Down with 
him and his daughter! They will also tear Ziani from us!” A 
number rushed forward to seize him. Ziani then proudly raised his 
head, and demanded in silence— 

“ Whoever dares to lay hand on Daponte,” he said with dignified 
firmness, “ is a dead man! I am now your Doge, and will judge 
him myself. You have chosen me to be your chief, I acquiesce in 
your wish, but be on your guard, for 1 ascend the throne, with a 
heart dead to the tender feelings of humanity !” 

He was now conducted in triumph, amid the shouts and acclama- 
tions of the populace, to the palace of the Senate, where he informed 
the electors that he was ready to accept the crown. Thus did Ziani 
ascend the throne—but his heart remained desolate ! 

Daponte gave himself willingly up to justice. Ziani submitted his 
case to the Senate, and Malapiero defended the old man so successfully, 
that he was acquitted by this august assembly, in consideration of his 
daughter’s noble sacrifice. Daponte then became Ziani’s most faithful 
attendant. 

By the firm and wise measures of the new Doge, the republic was 
sect restored to peace and tranquillity, and again attained its former 
pitch of glory. The people, who idolized their present sovereign, 
but ever considered his murdered predecessor as a martyr to intem- 
perate fury, now loudly expressed their wishes that Ziani should 
unite himself to the beautiful Bianca, Vitali’s daughter, and thus 
endeavour to obliterate from her mind the melancholy fate of her 
father. His friends also pressed him to marry, hoping that the deep 
grief which constantly preyed on his mind might be soothed by 
female tenderness. But Ziani, who lived like a hermit in his own 
palace, remained inattentive to the wishes of his friends and the 
people, and gave Bianca’s hand to Malapiero, who already possessed 
her affections. 

During this time, the Emperor Frederick had never ceased perse- 
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cuting Pope Alexander the Third, who. finding himself elsewhere 
insecure from the implacable hatred of his rival, and trusting on the 
friendship and patriotism of the republic, at length took refuge in a 
monastery at Vienna, where his wish appeared to be to live retired. 
But the republic was proud of having the head of the church under 
its protection; and the Doge, accompanied by the nobles, brought 
the Pope with great pomp out of his solitude, into a magnificent 
puere preperca for his reception. They offered to mediate between 

im and the Emperor, and sent a splendid embassy for that purpose 
to Frederick, who dismissed it however with contempt, and insisted 
on Alexander’s being given upto him. But Ziani, who knew the 
strength of his country, answered firmly in the negative to this in- 
sulting proposition, and preparations were accordingly made for re- 
commencing the war. 

Pope Alexander felt that his fate was now entirely in the hands of 
Ziani, and thought it politic to use every means in his power to 
unite the Doge’s interest to his own. He had a niece, the Duchess 
Valdrada, whose excessive beauty, being in as great renown as her 
immense possessions, the richest and most distinguished nobles of the 
country became her suitors. 

Alexander had reserved to himself the disposal of her hand, and as 
he had rea rejected several powerful aspirants, he now ardently 
hoped through her means to attach the Doge for ever to his cause. 
He therefore invited her to Venice, where her beauty and charms, far 
exceeding the renown which had preceded her, and being also a 
posers of every feminine virtue, each was eager to render her 

omage. Even Ziani acknowledged that he had never seen a more 
perfect woman, and paid her the most distinguished marks of respect. 
As the Pope discovered that Ziani’s noble figure had made a deep 
impression on his niece, he considered his plan of the union to have 
succeeded, and thought it was now incumbent on him to speak with 
the Doge on the subject. News arriving at this time that the Em- 
peror Frederick was preparing a powerful fleet to send against 
Venice, under the command of his own son Otto, the republic, in- 
flamed by the exhortations of the Pope, and the glory of protecting 
his sacred rights, did not hesitate going out to meet him with only 
thirty galleys. When Ziani went to take leave of the Pope, and 
ask his blessing, the latter said “Go courageously to battle, my son! 
my blessing is stronger than a thousand swords. I have destined an 
incomparable jewel for the victor, the hand of the Duchess Valdrada.” 

Ziani went out with his squadron to meet the enemy, and found 
Frederick's fleet on the coast of Istria, where a dreadful battle ensued. 
Ziani fought like a lion, with Malapiero and Daponte by his side. 
The latter fell. The superiority of the enemy was great, but they 
could make no stand against the bravery and warlike skill of the 
Venetians. Many of the ships were overpowered, several were 
set on fire, and when. at last Ziani and Malapiero boarded the 
Admiral’s vessel and made Prince Otto prisoner with their own 
hands, the contest was decided, and the remainder of the fleet escaped. 

The conquerors returned triumphantly to their harbou, laden with 
booty. Never had the republic gained a more splendid or important 
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victory. The news of it had reached Venice before them. The Pope 
was overjoyed, for he plainly saw, that after this mighty blow, which 
had thrown the Imperial Prince into their hands, the Emperor must 
now humiliate himself before him ; in order therefore to celebrate the 
return of the victor, he manned a number of vessels and sailed from the 
harbour, accompanied by the Senate and the higher order of the 
Clergy, to meet the Doge. 

Whilst the warriors of Ziani’s fleet were rejoicing and shouting, he 
stood thoughtful and melancholy on the deck of his vessel, looking 
down silently on the sea! Malapiero drew near him, and seizing his 
hand said :—‘“ My Ziani, are you now satisfied with your fate ?” 

Ziani looked at him mournfully ; “ I am,” he answered, “ but do 
you know what day this is?” 

It was the feast of the assumption, the same day on which, two 
years before, Giovanna had buried herself in the waves. “ See,” 
continued Ziani, “ we shall soon reach the sacred spot where the 
angelic girl sought refuge in the arms of death, from the wild frenzy 
of my passion ; and now without any bridal wreath, adorned only 
with the cold laurel, I am passing like a stormy cloud over the watery 
couch of my beloved Giovanna, who lies slumbering there, the sleep 
of eternal rest !” 

Malapiero endeavoured to divert his mind by conversing with him 
on the important advantages of the victory, and ventured to mention 
the name of the beautiful Duchess Valdrada. But Ziani shook his 
head calmly, and said ; “I plainly see that you are all calculating 
falsely! My heart, filled with the eternally beloved and sacred 
image of my Giovanna, and love for my country, finds no place for 
any other feeling.” 

They now perceived at a distance the splendidly adorned vessels, 
which were conducting the Pope and his magnificent suite to meet 
the conquerors. The mariners mutually saluted each other with 
shouts of joy, and_as the vessels drew up together, the Pope went on 
board the Doge’s galley, where he embraced him before all the 
people. 

“You are the greatest hero of your time,” said Alexander, “ the 
pride of your country, and the support of the Church! I am come 
to bring you blessings and thanks !” 

Ziani sunk on his knee before him, but the Pope, after placing his 
hands upon him, raised him up, and continued :—“ But I bring you 
also my son, the promised reward ; receive from my hand Valdrada’s 
betrothing ring ; she will salute the victor as his bride!” On saying 
which, he presented an elegant gold ring to the Doge. 

Ziani took it, but his hand trembled, and his eyes, which were 
raised towards Heaven, filled with tears. ‘“ Do you know this spot 
in the sea?” he asked his friend in a whisper. Malapiero answered 
by a mournful inclination of the head, for the ships were now 
stationary, exactly on that part where the waves had closed over the 
lovely form of Giovanna. Ziani at length recovered himself, and 
turning to the Pope, said: “ The reward you offer me, Holy Father, 
is far greater than I merit ; but I am already betrothed !—here lies 
my bride! permit me, in your presence, to affiance myself once more 
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to her!” And so saying, he dropped the ring into the sea, and looked 
anxiously after it as it disappeared amid the lightly curling waves, 
and sunk beneath to his bride, who had found a nuptial couch in the 
vast depths of the ocean. 

But the Pope, who put a different construction on Ziani’s words, 
replied, “Well said, noble Duke! The sea shall henceforth be your 
bride, you have gained her by force of arms. In remembrance of 
this great day, I command, that you and your successors shall an- 
nually, on the feast of the Assumption, wed yourselves in this man- 
ner with the sea, as a testimony of your sovereignty over her, which 
I here concede to you !” 

The Venetians shouted with applause at the institution of this 
feast, which so much flattered their pride: but Ziani with a look 
of deep melancholy, pressed the hand of his friend, who had alone 
understood him. 

After they had entered Venice in triumph, Ziani sent his prisoner 
Prince Otto, as a messenger of peace to his afflicted father, and Ve- 
nice had soon the proud pleasure of seeing the Emperor and the 
Pope brought to a reconciliation within its walls, by the mediation 
of their great Doge. 

Ziani remained unmarried, and celebrated several times the feast 
instituted by himself and the Pope, on the day of the Assumption ; 
but ever with the sentiment of a sacred unalterable love for Giovanna, 
and he cast down the betrothing ring, as a testimony that he remain- 
ed true to her till death. 

Ninety-one Doges have ascended the ducal throne since Ziani. 
During the space of six hundred years, they have celebrated the 
feast of the Marriage with the Sea. But none were acquainted with 
the deep and tender sentiment which urged the founder to cast the 
first ring into the waves, and while they all, in their own vain opi- 
nions, conceived they were wedding themselves to the sea, as a proof 
of their power over it, its immense waves were only the silken cur- 
tains to Giovanna’s bridal bed, whereon she slept, embosomed in the 
watery chambers of the fearful deep, and received the betrothing 
rings, only as a testimony of the tender and inviolable fidelity nt her 
Ziani. ‘ 





PUSS IN BOOTS AND THE PRINCESS VICTORIA. 





Tue daily papers tell us that her delectable little Royal Highness 
has been to Covent Garden for the purpose of seeing “ Masaniello” 
and “ Puss in Boots.” We are sorry for it. ‘ Masaniello” to be 
sure might have taught her some wholesome truths, but of “ Puss in 
Boots,” nothing favourable can be said: for it is a modern pantomime. 
It is cruel to take children to see such an exhibition. Pantomimes, 
as at present perpetrated, are decidedly diabolical ; they are even 
worthy of being knocked on the head by the mace of Lord Brougham. 
Why has he not shaken his wig at them? He knows that they are 
not merely absurd but flagitious—thatthey make felony outrageous fun 
—breaking of heads a mere cracking of jokes—cruelty pleasant—and 
swindling amiable. As the keeper of the king’s conscience, we are 
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satisfied, that, had an opportunity offered, he would have put in a 

rotest against the little princess oo In sed to a pantomime. But 
doubtless Sir John Conroy and the Lord Chancellor differ, as well 
in this, as in other respects, and the consequence has been the Prin- 
cess Victoria’s honouring the representation of the pantomime by her 
presence. We repeat that we are sorry for it. 

Modern pantomimes are not merely nonsense—they are eminently 
obnoxious and detestable. Their aim—if aim they have—is to make 
the rising generation as bad as that which is about to pass away. 
They are “inventions of the enemy:” they first obtained under the 
influence of Tory principles ; it is high time that they were swept 
away “at one fell swoop,” by a Whig act of Parliament, and that, 
too, without the least remorse—for Bologna has flitted, and where is 
Grimaldi ? 

Is it possible that pantomimes are subject to the holy hand of the 
hoary licenser? If so, how does he justify his erasures of “ damme’s” 
in farces and comedies? What is a damme to a knock-down blow ? 
How can it be more iniquitous than the stealing of all kinds of com- 
modities by a clown? Let Mr. Colman consider this, and like a moral 
man, steadily refuse to license another pantomime—if he can: but to 
speak the truth, we doubt his power. The licensing act, if our me- 
mory do not deceive us, recognizes no such potentates as a deputy 
licenser, nor is the phrase, “ two guineas,” mentioned in either of its 
sections. 

But now, as to Puss in Boots: all pantomimes are bad, but 
of all pantomimes, one founded on the story of Puss in Boots must 
needs be the worst. The nursery tale is full of enormities. The cat 
is a regular scamp—he commences his career by poaching—next by 
false pretences, and most outrageous hypocrisy—but why trouble 
ourselves to be vehement? The tale, to all people of common sense, 
will speak for itself; after the reader has glanced through it, we will 
venture to ask if a pantomime founded upon its leading events were 
likely to improve a young lady who may, pérhaps, become one’s 
queen. Here is an abridgment of the story. 

“ A miller died leaving his youngest son nothing but a cat : the poor young 
fellow complained bitterly of his fate ; the cat bade him be of good cheer, and 
procure a pair of boots and a bag; the youth contrived to do so. The first 
attempt puss made was to go into a warren, in which there were a great 
number of rabbits. He put some bran and parsley into his bag; and then 
stretching himself out at full length, as if he was dead, he waited for some 
young rabbits, who as yet knew nothing of the cunning tricks of the world, to 
come and get into the bag (a pretty example to delude the unwary). Scarcely 
had he lain down before he succeeded as well as could be wished. giddy 
young rabbit crept into the bag, and the cat immediately drew the strings, 
and killed him without mercy (mark this, gentle reader, the cat kills the giddy 
young rabbit without mercy!). Puss, proud of his prey, hastened directly 
to the palace, where he asked to speak to the king. On being shown into 
the apartment of his majesty, he made a low bow, and said: ‘I have brought 
you, sire, this rabbit from the warren of my lord the marquis of Carabas, 
who commanded me to present it to your majesty with the assurance of his 
respect.” (What a goodspecimen of imposture! How this must have con- 


firmed the moralities of the princess! the cat was evidently an ancestor of 
our ‘ some gentleman.’) 
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“‘ One day, the cat having heard that the king intended to take a ride that 
morning by the river’s side with his daughter, who was the most beautiful 
princess in the world, he said to his master :—‘ Take off your clothes, and 
bathe yourself in the river, just in the place I shall show you, and leave the 
rest to me.” The marquis did exactly as he was desired, without being able 
to guess at what the cat intended—(Thus it was the fashion, at one time, for 
my lords of the treasury to make fools of monarchs.) —While he was bathing 
the king passed by, and puss directly called out as loud as he could bawl a 
‘ Help! help! My lord marquis of Carabas is in danger of being drowned ! 
The king hearing the cries, and recognizing the cat, ordered his attendants to 
go directly to the assistance of my lord marquis of Carabas ; and the cunning 
cat having hid his master’s clothes, under a large stone, the king commanded 
the officers of his wardrobe to fetch him the handsomest suit it contained. The 
king’s daughter was mightily taken with his appearance, and the marquis of 
Carabas had no sooner cast upon her two or three respectful glances than she 
became violently in love with him—(all highly instructive and natural)—The 
cat, enchanted to see how well his scheme was likely to succeed, ran before 
to a meadow that was reaping, and said to the reapers :—‘ Good people, if 
you do not tell the king, who will soon pass this way, that the meadow you 
are reaping belongs to my lord marquis of Carabas, you shall be chopped as 
small as mince meat.’ The king did not fail to ask the reapers to whom the 
meadow belonged? ‘To my lord marquis of Carabas,’ said they all at once ; 
for the threats of the cat had terribly frighted them—(what a complete Cas- 
tlereagh !)—Pnss at length arrived at a stately castle, which belonged to an 
Ogre, whom he first persuaded to assume the form of a mouse, and then 
cleverly gobbled him up before he could get back to his proper shape again. 
The king’s party soon after arrived: the cat said the castle was his master’s; 
and the king was so much charmed with the amiab/e qualities and noble for- 
tune of the marquis of Carabas, and the young princess too had fallen so 
violently in love with him, that when the king had partaken of a collation, 
he said to the marquis :—“ It will be your own fault, my lord marquis of 
Carabas, if you do not soon become my son-in-law.” The marquis re- 
ceived the intelligence with a thousand respectful acknowledgments, accepted 
the honour conferred upon him, and married the princess that very day. 
The cat became a great lord and never after ran after rats but for his amuse- 
ment.”’ 


Truly, this reads like a bitter political squib. What says my Lord 
Howe? If it be not so, it is decidedly improper as a pantomime, 
especially for the Princess Victoria; it may teach her things of which 
she had much better be ignorant; in real life, Master Puss would 
have been transported, and the Marquis of Carabas hung. Poetical 
licence cannot now-adays be tolerated to such an extent: we live in 
a matter-of-fact age, and nonsense is no longer to be endured even in 
our nurseries. Puss in boots commits every crime mentioned in our 
statute books: the deeper he plunges in delinquency, the higher he 
exaltsghis master: he is, in fact, a thorough-going tory man of all- 
work: but let not the youthful princess imagine she will find his 
pee 5 in the rising generation: the race fortunately for her 

yal Highness, and especially for the public, is extinct. Bad as 
the few are who oppose the many, it would be difficult, nay impos- 
sible—for we are anxious to give the devil his due—to find a puss in 
boots even among our conservatives. 
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PROFESSOR SMYTHE AND HIS OPINIONS. 


Or Professor Smythe, the Lecturer on Modern History at the 
University of Oxford—his personalities and opinions—a very inte- 
resting account is given in a work on the eve of publication, the 
proof sheets of which are lying before us.* The author is evidently 
a man who has seen a great deal of the world; and one who is not 
only possessed of very acute powers of observation, but of the means 
of communicating his experience and impressions in a remarkably 
neat, clear, lively, and pleasant style. His matter is very miscella- 
neous ; and, as the title of his book implies, he treats alternately of 
“ The Court, the Camp, the Quarter-Deck, and the Cloister.” He 
is full of anecdote—and tells us much about “ living ladies and gen- 
tlemen,”’ of which, but for him, we should have been ignorant. In 
his clerical and nautical sketches, he is so felicitous and true, that we 
are half inclined to rank him as Chaplain of the Fleet. He is evi- 
dently intimate with a great number of Deans, Bishops, Post-Cap- 
tains, and Rear-Admirals. He is not much less acquainted with 
authors and statesmen. Of Earl Grey, he tells the following story: — 

“‘ A summer or two ago Earl Grey was afflicted with a most singular dis- 
order; for continually present to his mind’s eye was a bloody head. The 
features rigid in death—the lead-like lifeless eye—the brow convulsed in agony 
—and the neck, from which drops of gore seemed to trickle—these features 
form no very agreeable porirait. Such, however, as it was, no art could ex- 
clude it from the Earl’s presence, and it embittered every moment of his life. 

‘‘ Change of scene was prescribed, and,his Lordship came to Devonport ; 
but there his enemy followed him, and confronted him, turn where he would, 
with its fixed and steady gaze. He then went to Endsleigh Cottage, a beau- 
tiful country seat of the Duke of Bedford, near Tavistock. For once he 
seemed to have distanced his pursuer, and for many days enjoyed the luxury 
of being a/one. But to a large dinner party given there, the bloody head 
came, uninvited, and stationed itself opposite to its old intimate, whom it 
harassed and disheartened with its presenee, till the companionship became 
unbearable, and the Earl abruptly and in disorder quitted the table.” 

The paper which has pleased us best, is that on Professor Smythe, 
of which the following is the cream :— 


“It was my good fortune to have heard the entire course of Lec- 
tures given by Mr. Smythe, Professor of Modern History at Cam- 
bridge ; and in particular, that portion of them in which he, for the 
first time, brought his labours down to the French Revolution and 
the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly. It was curious to 
listen to the terms in which he alluded to that memorable era. ‘ It 
was a great calamity to mankind that the French Revolution failed ; 
that this grand experiment in the cause of liberty—this gragdest of 
all causes—was mismanaged!’ ....‘1 do not attempt to write the 
history of the French Revolution ; I can only allude to those events 
which you must study for yourselves. Some idea should be formed 
of it by you all, and as soon as possible. You should not go into the 
world, or long remain in it, without some settled persuasion on this 
momentous subject.....The French Revolution failed—failed in all 


* Whychcotte of St. John's; or, the Court, the Camp, the Quarter-Deck, 
and the Cloister. 2 Vols. 8yo. Effingham Wilson. 
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the expectations which wise and good men formed of it.....In the 
Revolution there was selfishness on the one hand, and rashness on 
the other. It failed. The causes of its failure 1 propose to your 
careful consideration. I should esteem it no mean praise—I should 
deem it a sufficient reward if any thing I have here said has the 
effect of turning your attention to this grand subject.’ 

** He is said, I know not with what truth, to have been the tutor of 
Brinsley Sheridan. At all events his political principles are, and 
ever have been, without any compromise or concealment, those of 
the Whigs ; and the appointment which he holds was conferred upon 
him (it is in the gift of the Crown) in the brief interval during which 
that party held office in 1806. 

“ He is understood to have been at one period a constant contributor 
to the pages of the Edinburgh Review. That his powers of compo- 
sition are not confined to prose, his exquisite lines addressed to the 
memory of Dr. Currie, those on Henry Kirke White, and some very 
beautiful poems which were quoted in the Review referred to, and 
pronounced to be the offerings of his muse, are an ample testimony. 
It is ditficult to give in few words a satisfactory sketch of him. He 
lives in a world of his own. The motives, actions, feelings, failings 
of the silent dead, are infinitely more familiar to him than the fleeting 
politics of his own day. His companions are those who have long 
since appeared and faded from this shifting scene. The petty rival- 
ries of the moment—the passing animosities of the hour—affect him 
not. They possess for him no interest. He declines understanding 
them, and will not permit his repose to be disturbed by them. 

* His studies seem to have perfected in him the noble qualities of 
moderation and forbearance—qualities not only admirable in them- 
selves, but valuable in the extreme, when considered with reference 
to one who has to enforce the study and lessons of history on a 
youthful audience. Severe to himself, he is lenient and kind to a 
degree in the construction he places on the actions and intentions of 
others ; and the only moment in which he appears really ruffled, is 
when music, of which he is a devoted and enthusiastic lover, and to 
enjoy which he spares no expence and declines no trouble, is marred 
or mingled with the senseless chatter of some noisy babbler. 

* You would like to see him? Weare late: it wants but one mi- 
nute to ten. Away to the anatomical schools. Here, in this dark, 
dingy lecture-room, his little black mahogany stand placed straight 
before him, his right arm a little extended, the left resting on the 
small portfolio which contains his lectures—his whole appearance in- 
dicating the gentleman of the old school, but strongly characteristic 
of extreme bonhommie and kindness of disposition—stands the popular 
Professor. Hark! he has just finished some brilliant passage—a part 
of his well known lecture on Maria Theresa:—Who that has heard 
it can ever forget it?—or has summed up his elaborate analysis of 
Frederick the Great—or has closed his exquisite portraiture of the 
follies and sorrows of the unfortunate Antoinette, and a murmur of 
applause which they cared not or could not control, has burst from 
his delighted auditory. 

“ Take another view. You see that tall and somewhat gaunt figure, 
in a green coat and black velvet collar, bright buff waistcoat, knee 
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breeches, and white cotton stockings, powdered, with round shoul- 
ders, and rather a stoop in his gait—yes, he that is striding away 
before us on the Trumpington Walk, with his hands behind him— 
his master’s gown curiously tucked up into a roll, and most uncere- 
moniously disposed of, as if it fettered the motions of the wearer, and 
was an appendage he would gladly dispense with—there goes the 
boast of Peter-House, totally abstracted from the present, and revel- 
ling in recollections of the past. 

“ It is difficult, where there is so much that is admirable, to select 
specimens of excellence. But his lecture on the Flight to Varennes 
—on Maria Theresa—on the American War—on the unfortunate 
Antoinette—and Frederick the Great, are those which are least likely 
to fade from the recollection of his hearers. 

* His voice is peculiar. Your first impressions of it are unfavour- 
able ; that it is harsh, wiry, thin, and inharmonious. Yet, so com- 
pletely does he identify himself with his subject, that those passages 
which require irony or pathos ; lofty indignation, or winning in- 
treaty; cutting rebuke, or generous pity; are delivered with a truth, 
a fire, a force, and feeling, which set criticism at defiance. Those 
who have observed him narrowly, will have noted two peculiarities 
in his utterance of the words “ squadron” and “ bosom.” Instead of 
the generally received pronunciation, he sounds them as if written 
“ squaydron” and “ bussum.” 

“ The following insulated passages are not hazarded with the inten- 
tion of giving an adequate and complete idea of Professor Smythe’s 
lectures. I am thorougly sensible of the vanity of such an attempt. 
But they may convey some idea. 

“ The passages, as they appear here, were taken down in a note-book 
in the lecture-room. The Nittle given is, I believe, accurate. Those 
best acquainted with his lectures, will be the first to admit the diffi- 
culty of doing them justice. ‘As one attempts to follow him, passage 
after passage presents itself, of such exquisite beauty and brilliancy; 
bursts of the purest pathos follow each other in such rapid succes- 
sion, that you forget or abandon your intention, and throw down 


your pencil in despair :— 


Lovis XIV.—‘“‘ He was in some respects unfortunate. He became a 
ruler of the earth when quite an infant. His education was neglected. 
His ruling passion was vanity—the mere love of praise. He was an actor. 
He was eternally uneasy and anxious for an audience. He was incessantly 
desirous to exhibit. At his levees—in his drawing-room—on his terrace— 
at his meals—he was ever acting the grand posture-maker of Europe. 
Throughout the whole of the royal day he had his exits and his entrances. 
It -was for ever 2 drama, and the hero of the piece was Louis. Even at the 
chapel it was the ‘ grand monarque’ at his devotions. No ideas, however 
overwhelming—no apprehension of the sanctity of the Being he was address- 
ing, seems for one instant to have banished from his view, the tinsel trum- 
pery of human grandeur. 

“ Out of forty-nine years,—these bounded his reign—he had twenty-nine 
years of war. One million of men were sacrificed. A succession of battles 
was to be fought, attended with the most frightful carnage: the tender were 
to mourn, and the brave were to die; that Louis might be called ‘ Great !’ 
At the close of his life, when the pageantry of power was about to cease for 
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ever, he seems to have been first sensible that he had mistaken the first 
duties of a sovereign. ‘ My son,’ said he on his death-bed to the Dau- 
phin, ‘ cultivate peace as the source of the greatest good. Avoid war as the 
source of the greatest evil. My example in this respect has not been a good 
one. Do not imitate it. It is this part of my reign that I most regret.’ ” 

Lovis XV.—*“I have announced and must continue to announce to ye the 
reign of Louis XV. a prelude to the French revolution. The chief points in 
the foreign politics of this reign are the acquisitions of the Duchies of Lor- 
raine and Barr ; and the interference of the Duc de Choiseul in the affairs of 
Genoa, by which the island of Corsica was annexed to the French monarchy. 
Disputes had arisen between the Corsicans and the republic of Genoa. The 
Genoese wished to know what they were to pay the French Government for 
the hire of troops to reduce that island. ‘The Duc de Choiseul proposed 
higher and higher terms—at length the possession of the island itself. He 
then announced himself as a mediator—affirmed that it was a dependence 
far too uncertain and burdensome for a republic like theirs, and that it would 
be for their advantage to be relieved from it. The negotiation was carried 
on so secretly that the jealousy of England was never awakened, and he suc- 
ceeded—succeeded by slaying the brave with his bayonets, and bribing the 
irresolute with his gold. But there is a righteous retribution which awaits 
nations as well as individuals. Who could conceive from this island, so be- 
trayed and trampled on, from its inhabitants, so cruelly ensiaved and re- 
morsely butchered, one should arise who should crush the Bourbons under 
foot—one to whom thrones were footstools—one who should become the 
bitterest scourge of monarchs, and of France in particular!” 

FenELoN.—‘‘ He was tutor to the Duke of Burgundy. This prince was 
the grandson of Louis, and heir-presumptive to the throne—the hope and 
promise of France. His history is curious. This prince was at first head- 
strong, profligate, and cruel; but, by the instructions of wise and good men, 
and the never-ceasing care of Fenelon, became so well-informed and accom- 
plished, so virtuous and discerning, that if he had lived and come to the 
throne, it is quite a problem whether the French Revolution would have oc- 
curred. For him the Adventures of Telemachus were written. And we 
may suppose them to have been the subject of those great moral and political 
lessons which he endeavoured to impress upon the young duke’s mind. 
They were considered quite a satire upon the character of Louis XIV.— 
upon his despotism, his selfishness, his love of war, his jealousy and ambi- 
tion. He presses the importance of the equal distribution of justice; how 
seldom a search is made by sovereigns for good and great men, and conse- 
quently how rarely they are approached by them! He inculcates peace, 
which he proves to be the grand aim and object of every wise and good ruler. 
His work was deemed an elaborate satire upon the character and pursuits of 
the reigning sovereign. He was banished to his bishopric of Cambray, not 
so much on account of his religious heresies, but because his political lessons 
were not relished by the court.” 

Lovis XVI.—‘*‘ He was too gentle and benevolent for the times in which 
he lived. He was not of a temperament to resist the machinations of those 
who were opposed to him. Louis was resolved on two things only: not 
shedding the blood of his people, and not giving up his religion. He sat in 
his palace at the Tuilleries, observing every thing, but preventing nothing. 

** The king meant well. He had the good of his country at heart ; but he 
lost the moment when concessions can be granted with dignity, and accepted 
with gratitude. Had the king been less of a good man, and his ministers 
more adroit, we should have had no Revolution.” 

Frencu Nosiesse.—*“ It is melancholy to reflect on the conduct of the 
noblesse at this critical juncture—the interval between forming the two 
houses ; their miserable jealousy, their selfish policy, their narrow views. 
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They forgot that early reformation is an amicable arrangement with a friend 
in power. Their conduct resembled that of the savage in his canoe, who 
sleeps upon the stream till the stream becomes a torrent, and he is precipitated 
to his destruction.” 

America.—* The contest between England and her colonies then came 
on, and France took the unhappy step of interfering on the American side. 
But how was an opportunity of humbling her ancient rival to be resisted by 
the French cabinet or the French nation? The arrival of Franklin at Paris 
created quite a sensation. The king, however, had scruples—hesitated— 
and when signing the treaty with the North American colonies, observed to 
the minister—‘ You will remember, sir, this is contrary to my opinion.’ 
France thus fanned the flame of liberty when it was burning her to the core! 
Governments who so comport themselves in the midst of their difficulties, 
seem rather to earn their destruction than to meet with it.” 

Rovssravu.—* Let the reader pause before he visits at all the unhealthy 
region of French literature, Above all, let no man, in the absence of every 
thing that can mislead er inflame, surrounded by the softening influences of 
domestic life, think himself safe when he ventures into the magic circle of 
Rousseau. In him intelligence and insanity were united—the moralist and 
the logician—the master of the heart and the advocate of infidelity.” 

Fiiegut TO VARENNES.—*‘ It was a wretched night which the royal fugi- 
tives passed at Varennes ; and a miserable journey—an eight day’s journey, 
for the national guard marched before them—from Varennes to Paris. The 
queen’s hair turned gray in the course of it. The queen had a dressing-case, 
without which she could neither travel nor exist! Nothing could be more 
absurd than the conduct of the women about the court. Seated in all the 
luxurious softness of their boudoirs, what a charming thing, they cried, is a 
revolution! What a charming thing to be ever in motion; to have constant 
secret meetings at one’s house ; to sanction an edict by a smile; to animate 
a patriot by a gesture !” 

Courtiers.—“‘ Men who are singularly careless auditors of public ac- 
counts, and by no means uneasy in the possession of sinecures. 

“ ELOQUENCE should attempt one great object, and entirely succeed, or en- 
tirely fail. Eloquence and wisdom are very different things. They are 
sometimes united, but seldom. A command of language, retentive memory, 
and glowing conception will make an orator, but not a wise man. Enthusi- 
asm is the soul of the one; deliberating calmness the governing principle of 
the other. 

“‘ Servi.iry is not loyalty ; nor attachment to liberal sentiments, republi- 
canism. 

*« PracticaBILitTy should always be considered by him who contemplates 
reformation. We who proposes a change which can never be carried into 
execution, does nothing—does worse than nothing; because he makes the 
very idea of improvement ridiculous. 

“ ToLERATION is the respecting of a fellow-creature’s religious opinions, 
be they what they may, merely because they are his religious opinions. 

“Civit Liserry is the first of national blessings. It may sometimes be 
endangered, not by the strength, but by the very weakness of the executive 
power. Civil liberty is, of all things, the most frail and perishable: arbi- 
trary rule, the most hardy and indestructible. 

MemBers or ParLiaMent.—‘“‘ There are many who are mere debaters 
parliament, not statesmen.” 

Parties.—* You must have parties, or there will be no freedom 
thought—as in Turkey and Persia, where no parties exist.” 

















NATIVE POLICE IN NEW HOLLAND. 





Every traveller, who has enjoyed an opportunity of personally 
observing the American Indians, the natives of the Polynesian 
groups, and other dark races, must have been struck with the amaz- 
ing powers of vision and smell they enjoy. The acuteness of their 
senses appears to have been designed by Providence to compensate 
for their want of intellectual acquirements. The truly simple abo- 
rigines of New Holland, who have been designated as the last link 
in the chain of humanity, or the most distant remove from civiliza- 
tion, have been found to possess those powers in a pre-eminent and 
astonishing degree. Among many well authenticated instances of their 
displaying their truly wonderful acuteness, the following seems worthy 
of remark, particularly as it is connected with a strange and inexpli- 
cable circumstance that occurred about the same time, not many years 
since, and which may be found on the records of His Majesty's Su- 
preme Court at Sydenham. 

A free settler, by name Fisher, who had long successfully 
cultivated a grant of land in a remote district, and was well known 
to be possessed of a considerable sum of money, had been for some 
time missing at the nearest market-town, whither he had been in the 
habit of repairing with cattle and produce for sale. An inquiry was 
instituted by his acquaintance ; and his head servant, or rather as- 
sistant on the farm, a convict, who had lived many years with him 
in that situation, declared that his master had left the colony for some 
time on business, but that he expected him to return in afew months. 
As the man was generally known as Fisher’s confidential servant, his 
assertion was believed, although some expressed their surprize at the 
settler’s abrupt and clandestine departure ; for his character for ho- 
nesty and sobriety was good, and, as far as was known, he owed no 
money in the colony. The month’s wonder, however, soon sub- 
sided, and Fisher was forgotten. His assistant, meanwhile, managed 
the farm, bought and sold, and spent money freely. If questioned, 
which was but rarely, he would express his surprize at his master’s 
delay, and pretend to expect him daily. 

A few months after he had first been missed, a neighbouring set- 
tler, who was returning late on Saturday night from the market- 
town, had occasion to pass within half a mile of Fisher’s house. As 
he was riding by the fence, which separated the farm from the high 
road, he distinctly saw the figure of a man seated on the railing, and 
at once recognized the form and features of his lost neighbour. He 
instantly stopped, and called to him familiarly by name; but the 
figure descended from the railing, and walked slowly across the field, 
towards the farm-house. The settler, having lost sight of him in the 
gloom, proceeded on his journey ; and, on his arrival at his planta- 
tion, informed his family and neighbours that Fisher had returned, 
and that he had seen and spoken to him. The news soon spread 
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4 farm to farm ; and most of the neighbouring settlers repaired, 
e next day, to visit and welcome their old friend. On inquiry, 
however, Fisher’s assistant declared that he had not arrived; and 
affected to laugh at the settler’s story, insinuating that he had pro- 
bably drank too freely at market. The neighbours were not so easily 
satisfied: their dormant suspicions were awakened, by what they 
now began to consider a preternatural apparition ; and they applied 
to the magistrates of the district, who directed an immediate and 
strict investigation to be instituted. 

Several natives, of well-known sagacity and fidelity, are attached 
to the Paramatta police, as constables, and are of invaluable service 
in tracing and pursuing bush-rangers, and other criminals who have 
absconded. One of these, known by the name of Sam, was ordered 
to examine Fisher’s house and farm, and to endeavour to find traces 
ef him inthe bush. He set off, followed by most of the settlers be- 
longing to the Nepean and other neighbouring districts, who had 
been coHected by curiosity and intense interest. The farmer who 
had seen the figure resembling Fisher, pointed out the exact spot ; 
and the black, having examined the railing, discovered a dark brown 
stain on the split timber, which he scraped, smelt, and at once declared 
to be “ white man’s blood!” He then, without the least hesitation, 
set off in full run, after the manner of a staunch blood-hound, towards 
a pond not far from the house. A little dark scum was floating on 
the surface: he scooped some off with his hand—smelt—tasted it— 
and cried out, “ White man’s fat!” Having tried the field, backwards 
and forwards in different directions, as if to recover the scent, Sam 
led the chase to a small coppice. Here he bored the earth in several 
places with a ramrod, smelling the point every time, until he paused, 
pointed to the ground, and said, “ White man here!” The spot was 
speedily dug up; and a corpse, sworn to by the neighbours as that 
of Fisher, was discovered, with the skull fractured, and in a state of 
rapid decomposition, evidently many weeks buried. 

The guilty assistant was immediately arrested, and tried at Sidney, 
on circumstantial evidence alone—strong enough, however, to convict 
him, in spite of his self-possession and protestations of innocence. 
He was sentenced to death ; and previous to his execution, made an 
ample confession of his guilt. He declared that he had murdered 
Fisher, while sitting on the very rail that the settler had pointed out, 
about three months before the appearance of that extraordinary appa- 
rition ;—that he had, in the first place, dragged the body to the pond, 
where the black constable had discovered traces of it ; but, that after 
it had been some days immersed there, his apprehensions of detection 
had impelled him to remove it to the coppice, where he had buried 
it by night, and alone. 

R. L. V. 
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Tue sun had set in a shabby and, I may add, an untradesman-like 
manner,—considering that the city of London was under his imme- 
diate control as to day-light. He had been ensconsing himself in a sort 
of pancake-looking shroud ever since one o'clock, partially “ suspend- 
ing his payments,” like many hundreds of the bustling trowser'’d 
tribe that waddled beneath his beams; and preparing, like them too, 
to perpetrate his final “ systole.’ The gentleman’s complete insol- 
vency becoming public long before three o’clock, I was most incon- 
siderately left to pack, as well as I could, two portmanteaux, which 
I had stationed on two chairs near my lodging windows. My subur- 
ban locality enabled me to command the view of a quiet assemblage 
of countless cabbages, covering an immeasurable area of land. The 
constant identity of the Savoy scene, was judiciously relieved by the 
cacophony of a cooper, who “ practised in chambers” in the yard 
below. When engaged in what he called “ heading” and finishing off, 
the prevailing sounds were not select enough to be pronounced truly 
delightful: in fact, his lucubrations were an acoustic calamity ; and 
I felt but little commiseration for him, on hearing that his business 
fell off daily. I must however confess, that the fellow was malleable 
enough, considering ; for when I tossed him out a shilling,—the un- 
derstood fee for a reprieve,—he manumitted his hammer, and regaled 
at an adjacent tap until he became beastly drunk, so that he had, evi- 
dently, some faint notions of decency. 

The fog soon compelled me to address myself to my candle-box ; 
and thence soliciting one of the gloomy sixes which found refuge 
therein, I bade it go forth and grapple with our mutual fuliginous 
antagonist. And now a splendid emanation in the shape of Jockey- 
Boots, from the museum of that Archimedes—Hoby, was duly dis- 
posed of, with a few other valuables, in one of my portmanteaux. 
I commenced the lower works of the other with a stratum of white 
cords ; my dress suit followed ; and the exhibition closed with my 
cravats, enclosed in my cambric-frilled shirts. If any wonder exist 
at the threatened exit of a Kit, so admittedly exclusive at that period, 
from a back-room lodging second floor, it remains for me to remind 
the rising generation, that, no longer ago than a quarter of a century, 
any bachelor of gentlemanly manners, education, and connexions, who 
could command a clean shirt and a decent suit, had seldom occasion to 
sculk clandestinely into Williams’ Boiled Beef Shop, 89, Old Bailey, 
for his “ feed.” | 

The tables of many amiable families always commanded a cover 
for him, after a first introduction. Few ever inquired or ever cared 
where he lodged ; and those who were guilty of such gothic coarse- 
ness of tact were unhesitatingly /abelled, and had their places assigned 
them among other cloudy samples of uncrystallizable vulgarity. 

Having finished packing, my bodily investment occupied little 
time or care, proposing, as I did, to travel all night by the coach. 
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Instead, therefore, of taking a farewell dinner with one of my town 
acquaintance, I requested my landlady to get me a chop and a potatoe. 
Not being, either in a position or a mood to exert any epicurean hy- 
percriticism upon the culinary effusions of my hostess, I experienced 
but a few trifling convulsive twitches at its appearance, when I found 
that the animal portion of my meal had been fried, and the vegetable 
ditto roasted ; the more especially as the former seemed to enjoy a 
most exemplary quietude, in a perfect looking-glass of fat. But as 
to the roasted esculent, the deviation seemed to infer an offensive and 
personal reflection upon my moral habits, for all civilized communi- 
ties know, that a man who would eat a roasted potatoe would stick 
at nothing. 

After having transmitted a porter with my luggage, I proceeded 
to the coach-office. My inside place assumed, I tranquilly resigned 
myself to that moral abstraction which a man of 23 may be supposed 
to indulge in, on the eve of a matrimonial excursion. The silken 
links of my imaginative chain were rudely dislocated by the coach- 
door opening to give ingress to a methodical sort of a man, endowed 
with a head displaying the unruffled uniformity of surface presented 
by an early kidney potatoe. A few remarks, exploded by this per- 
sonage, allusive to the state of the markets at Manchester and Bris- 
tol, corroborated by the material existence of four books of patterns 
which he released from his pockets, and deposited in the seat of the 
coach, dismissed all question as to the calling of my fellow traveller. 
I booked him, of course, as a tailor's bagman. 

Two very fat elderly ladies, evidently sisters, and whose sex, to 
have judged solely from their countenances, would have puzzled a 
fairish physiologist, were soon ushered inside to complete our num- 
ber, and we made progress through the inn-yard and gateway in 
solemn silence, nor do I remember that this taciturn disposition of 
our party, seemingly adopted by mutual consent, was much, if at all 
intruded upon during our journey to Bristol. From time to time we 
separately went through the usual ordeal of sullen coachmen claiming 
their shilling or eighteen-pence ; neither was there withheld, from 
the refreshment-needing and time-stinted traveller, the solacing tribute 
of British brandy-and-water boiling hot at the coach-door. The man 
of patterns appeared somewhat attentive to the calls of hunger, as he 
managed, by dint of repeated importunities, to dissipate a Bologna 
sausage, as thick as the cartridge of a six-pounder. 

On our arrival at Bristol, I lost no time in obtaining a passage for 
the shores of Monmouthshire, where, at the house of an old and 
valued acquaintance, I fully anticipated meeting, as visitors, an 
elderly relict, with her only daughter, in whose future prospects 
I felt a more than ordinary interest. My host was a retired West 
India planter, of sober age, lately married to a spinster-heiress, who 
at some remote, but not to be nicely ascertained period of her life, 
had been five and forty. She was not a “ good one’’—she was many 
degrees distant from a good one. She was as the fruit of a crab-slip 
ingrafted upon a sloe-tree stem—sour and astringent. 

I met Eliza, my fully intended, and alone too, in the park, while 
crossing it, in my impatience to arrive at the mansion of my friend. 
We walked and talked, brushing away the crackling hoar-frost which 
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sparkled beneath our feet. The naked trees spread their straggling 
arms, whitened with rime, and sighed to the northern gale, which 
swept beneath the cold blue sky. I began to be sentimental: 
* Now, dearest Eliza,” I exclaimed, as my arm was raised to encircle 
her waist, “ have your own arguments, aided by my unremitted cor- 
respondence with your mother, had the effect of removing her scru- 

les to sanction an union, without which life and future prospects are 
but as a blank to my”— 

Here my effusion was interrupted by a noise resembling the fall 
of some heavy body, followed by two consecutive sounds of incidental 
and lighter projectiles, vehemently cast upon the turf. On turning 
round, I beheld the Welch rascal to whom I had entrusted my 
luggage, sprawling like a walrus ashore, with my portmanteaux a 
little in advance of his carcase. The wretch had received orders to 
go round to the mansion by the carriage-road, but havmg much 
affected the appearance of a neat public-house, in a village that 
skirted the park palings, over which I had trespassed, he had dallied 
awhile with the inmates, and decided to follow my example, to make 
up lost time. This was not the worst of it; the fellow’s assiduit 
had been so exemplary, that he was beastly, mortally drunk. 
looked down in despair upon the disreputable vagabond, as he 
struggled to recover his footing, and felt personally involved in the 
disgrace. 

A horseman, accompanied by a servant in livery and two grey- 
hounds, now came cantering in the distance, and Eliza ran to meet 
them. I immediately followed, and shortly recognized my friend 
and host ; the scene was soon explained to him; his servant took 
charge of my effects: and the bibulous transgressor was paid and 
dismissed. 

After having transacted the indispensable to my toilet, I glimmered 
into the drawing-room, and was there introduced to} the other visit- 
ors. These consisted of a Mr. Groutledge, own brother to my 
hostess, with his wife and two daughters, Iphigenia and Musidora. 
Then followed the ‘ Heer’ Grave van Raven, a count of Belgico- 
Dutch extraction. He was a sallow tall middle-aged man, sur- 
mounted by a furiously wild chevelure, through the mazes of which, 
he incessantly thrust the fingers of his left hand, divorced from each 
other at right angles of twenty-five degrees. I scarcely know which 
his hair best imitated, a collection of whale-bone shavings, or the 
bristles of a porcupine imperfectly saturated with Hunt’s matchless. 
The hideous profusion of gloomy dismal reeds and rushes, sprung 
out, in part, from a spongy parsnip-coloured forehead, most’ruthlessly 
dibbled by the small-pox. His eyes were strictly national. His 
nose had apparently commenced its journey in classic conformity with 
the noble Roman profile; but, after having described two-thirds of 
the destined arc, here was an abrupt descent of the cartilage, in the 
form of 4 valley, from which suddenly emerged a hillock, whose ob- 
tuse apex enabled it to give expansion to a pair of nostrils, assimilating 
in diameter, those of a Bellicose dray-horse. His upper lip and chin 
had been decisively of surreptitious acquirement ;—either in the 
shape of murder and theft, or a fore-closed mortgage on the person 
of a Siamese baboon. 
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When dinner was announced, we all rose, and as there were three 
males in company, my seniors in age, I naturally wished to shew due 
deference to their years, by allowing them to couple with the three old 
women, on the way to the dining-room ; and prepared myself to gain 
the arm of Eliza. But my lady hostess, who seemed to have guessed 
my purpose, instantly sailed forward, and offered me her arm, at the 
same time directing the abominable Van Raven to attend upon my 
coveted partner. At the dinner table, I had the felicity ef being re- 
galed with the landscape of his face grimacing ‘ @ l'impossible’ to the 
beauty I adored. Eliza’s mother, sat contemplating the sacrilege, 
with the most confirmatory composure ;—and suddenly a flood of fire 
broke in upon my veins. I now wondered, and was shocked at my 
own duiness, in not having noticed a hundred incidents, tending to 
bear upon the fact I dreaded. As the inferences which I drew dark- 
ened into conviction, I thrust my soup plate from before me, refused 
every delectable dish, and helped myself to some boiled brisket of 
beef—an enormity, which I mortally execrate. The Heer van Raven 
appeared perfectly at his ease, and quite content with his companion ; 

e fellow even opened wide his pewter eyes, and coolly asked me to 
take wine. 

Whilst employed in ruminating upon my beef, I witnessed some 
murderous efforts of my hostess to develope a couple of fine wood- 
cocks, upon whose mangled carcases her mistaken knife and fork had 
produced an effect equal to the ravages of an exploded shell. I in- 
stantly proffered my services, to appease the louring frown of her 
husband, who silently deplored the havoc. 

Meantime a light cloud of vulgarity tainted the atmosphere of Mrs. 
Groutledge, who indulged in the dubious practice of making a 
selection of morsels on her own plate, and shooting them, by aid of 
her knife, with remorseless perseverance into that of her husband, 
occasionally uttering the anodyne remark, that “ they always did so 
at home.” This little interesting and confidential disclosure did not 
appear to be duly appreciated by my host ; on the contrary, he looked 
most diabolically disgusted. 

The lady-company soon retired. On our re-union with them in 
the drawing-room, I took my seat by the side of Eliza, at the piano, 
where she was preparing to join Musidora in a duet. Just as I had 
made up my mind to retain my station all the evening, so as com- 
aan to exclude any objectionable proximity of the detested Van 

ven to Eliza, the clearest and most brilliant tones of a flute sud- 
denly glided into the harmony of the female performers, combining 
the most powerful intonation and the most exquisite taste and ex- 
pression, with such a rapidity of execution as I had never heard 
equalled, or even nearly approached. The piano ceased as if by en- 
chantment, and forth from behind the folding-leaves of the skreen 
egressed the bowing Van Raven, with the magic instrument beneath 
his arm. Of course, his powers were again and again enlisted in the 
service of the fair instrumentalists, and it would be paltry and little 
= not to confess that he was evidently a musician of the highest 
order. 

On a move to the supper table being proposed, I offered Eliza my 
arm, and followed the last of the company. During the short éée- 
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a-téte which the brief promenade permitted, I found my worst fears 
confirmed ; the Heer Raven was openly approved as the future son- 
in-law of the old woman ;—the title of countess for her daughter 
being so intoxicating as to determine her not to hesitate a moment. 

A coursing party was fixed by our host for the next morning, and 
the sun’s first glance had hardly fallen upon the frosted windows of 
the stables, ere we found him among his stud. Each soon had his 
mounting assigned him. The drab-coloured trowsers of Groutledge 
struck me as hardly “the thing” in such cases, and though the close- 
fitting light-blue pantaloons and Hessian boots of the Dutchman of- 
fered a shade more pretension, they still were, in the most charitable 
construction, eminently vulgar. 

I took occasion to solicit a moment’s conversation with the Heer, 
and he politely assented. “ Now, Monsieur Le Comte,” said I, “as 
you are without doubt aware that I am the accepted lover of Miss 
Eliza, you will instantly, as a gentleman, see the propriety of my 
requiring you to withdraw any pretension you may have formed to 
that young lady’s hand: at all events, after you have satisfied yourself 
by personal reference, that your further attentions will prove offen- 
sive to herself.” 

The Comte paused an instant, either to make his decision, or to 
arrange his language ; for it is true that he had no little conceit of his 

owers in our island orthography and accentuation. 

“T shall be tell you, sare,” replied he, stretching his hessian’d legs, 
and causing his right hand and head to gesticulate with the synchronous 
exactitude of a paralytic mandarin, as he spoke—“ I shall be tell you, 
sare, to consign my claims for that aimable partner of my future days, 
who enjoy the privilege of my affection, and has the consent of the 
parent yield to my wishes. You are, Mistare, to know that my titles 
and my properties give my suits very preferably to your own. You 
have now my sentiment, nor do I believe myself in the case to change 
of intention.” 

Having effected this splutter, his nostrils expanded like the crim- 
soned wings of the Flamingo. 

* Un moment, Monsieur,” said I, as he wheeled round—* my 
card.” 

He bowed ; but gave me to understand that, situated as he was, 
he felt no repugnance in flatly declining a meeting. He now dashed 
his toe into the stirrup, and attempting a sprightly vault, reached the 
saddle with a sonorous fracture of his tight blues. Before he had well 
attained his seat he checked the reins suddenly, the mare backed 
precipitately, and declined him over her right ear. A groom came 
forward and picked his hat up—the Heer picked himself up. 

Arrived at the coursing ground, we had several excellentruns. At 
length we got sight of a fine spanking hare which had obtained a very 
considerable start of us over the high ground. The dogs were slipped ; 
my host rode hard to lay them in, and away we sped after him, until 
a broad old fence of blackberry-brambles and sloe bushes opposed 
our comet-career ; the Heer dared not either take the leap, or dash 
through it ; he had dismounted, and was ingloriously trying to’grub 
his way with his hunting whip, and lead his mare through. Some- 
thing pernicious and implacable shot through my feelings at the 
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moment, and I obeyed it. Riding full and determined at the open- 
ing gap, and giving the Heer one short holloa, when he was close 
under my nose, I drove my horse through the fence, scattering like 
chaff before the wind in advance of me, the hat, whip, and rueful 
corporate material of the Belgic projectile. Pulling up as soon as I 
calculated he could have got himself decently together again, I retro- 
graded, and exclaimed affectionately, “ You are hurt Mynheer, per- 
haps ;”—although, really, a profusion of bramble scratches, a very 
considerable hemorrhage from the nasal glands, and an eye herme- 
tically sealed by the simultaneous conjunction of two precocious black 
puddings, the one above and the other beneath, were the only 
pathognomic evidences, strictly speaking, of the feat he had per- 
formed. My interest in the phenomenon having ceased, I rode on to 
join my companions. 

Long before dinner I received the cartel of the Heer in due form. 
I replied, by fixing Bristol and pistols as the place and arms ;—time I 
left to himself ; and courteously added, that if he gave a preference to 
the small sword, I should yield him the privilege. Briefly recapitu- 
lating the correspondence to “mine host,” I took leave on one of his 
horses, after having dispatched a letter to a friend at Bath, requesting 
him to assist me in the meditated amusement. 

The immediate arena for contest, was just beneath the marly for- 
tification of the Romans, on Clifton Downs, close to the windmill. 
Von Raven’s friend was an acute little Frenchman, and evidently a 
militaire of some pretension. He bowed in a superb style to m 
friend—took the pistol-case from his hands, and examined the sample. 
“ Ah! par exemple, voila des pistolets delicieux. Voyons donc Vépée, 
mon cher,—-Eh ! ma foi si j’ose vous conseiller—tenez—un petit instant: 
je men vais vous faire voir.” He then unrolled from his cloak, two 
plain small swords, classically adapted to their work ; and, presenting 
one to my friend,- apologized for the liberty he took, apprizing him 
that his principal had availed himself of the permission to choose his 
weapon ;—a concession on our part for the honnéteté of which he 
hardly knew how to make suitable acknowledgments. 

A few passes soon made it clear to me, that my antagonist was no 
novice in the art. His eye was quick, his arm strong, and his science 
as perfect as a Dutch school could administer. His very first move- 
ment, after crossing my blade, was a powerful and well-directed 
effort to disarm me. I saw clearly from this, that he held my science, 
as an Englishman, very light. In our progress, he was induced to 
change this opinion, and be a little more on his guard; for it hap- 
pened that I had ‘ graduated’ in a French Ecole d’Armes—and be- 
fore he could recover a clumsy Belgic lunge, intended as a ‘ finale,’ 
I rapidly consigned his weapon to the turf: and there he stood, grim 
as a new-crimped Dogger-Bank cod. 

He turned about to resume his upper apparel, uttering sundry ex- 
pletives against his debonnaire friend, whom he upbraided for having 
persuaded him to prefer the small sword. The Frenchman disdain- 
fully denied the charge. ‘ T'u en as menti—misérable!’ screeched the 
Heer. I instantly walked up, and, thrusting a pistol into my oppo- 
nent’s hand, requested him to confine his quarrel to myself, and make 
a full meal, if he were still unsatisfied. But the fiery little militaire 
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pushed me aside—snatched the pistol I held, and cried, “ Est-ce ma 
qui en ai menti, polisson que tu es. Je te couperai la figure-sacré Per- 
ruquier!” Then giving a preparatory spit on the ground, he slapped 
Mynheer’s face, in true foreign pugilistic régle. It was too late now 
to interfere ; nor could the Frenchman have been pacified. He strode 
away from the groupe—wheeled round at twelve paces—and my 
friend and I were compelled to become bottle-holders. 

It was arranged that I should utter, as signals, ‘ un,’-—* deus, — 
‘ trois.’ Van Raven levelled as ‘ un’ fell from my lips; and before 
‘deux’ could be pronounced, his adversary’s hat was perforated by 
his ball. 

* Sacré cochon!” exclaimed the militaire, who reduced his prim 
but well-worn beaver to proper discipline, and levelled his bar- 
rel as he spoke. 

“ You shall reserve your fires, sare,” shouted the Heer, “ since the 
triggers of my pistols have shot themselves before I was aware of 
myself.” 

“ Vous me pardonnerez, bien,” coolly responded the militaire, who, 
before the expiration of another moment, scientifically buried his 
bullet in the biceps flewor cruris of his friend. All that humanity 
could suggest was promptly executed, to alleviate the misfortune of 
poor Van Raven. We saw him safely conveyed to Clifton, and 
there left him with his camarade. 

Six months after, I learnt that he was united to Eliza’s mother, who 
had previously driven me to the necessity of inducing my beloved to 
elope. I have since often had occasion to suspect that the appel- 
lation, ‘ Perruquier, bestowed upon him by the hair-trigger amateur, 
was not quite irrelevant to Van Raven’s early professional avocations. 
The old lady was no Ninon De 1’Enclos. Long before Van Raven saw 
her, she had ceased to be fascinating. In fact, she had become des- 
perately objectionable—as the mothers of beauties frequently do, 
when their daughters come into full bloom—to all except those who, 
blessed with tonic reminiscences, cherish and adore each wrinkle, as 
being the grave of a by-gone dimple. Her income was, however, 
not merely nominally inviting to a pecuniary gastronome without a 
guinea—({nothing has transpired, since the marriage, of the Heer’s 
“* properties,”)—but securely fastened by last will and testament (I 
abhor its horrid clause) on the back of my dear Eliza’s estate. He 
is too phlegmatic to beat his wife—or, it may be, that he makes a 
passably good husband, because the old lady’s provision is saddled 
on the property, only for her own life. His hair, I am told, has be- 
come more brambly than ever. His nose, however, appears to have 
been wholly decomposed by the remote and immediate effects of his 
pop-gun propulsion through the aperture bored by himself in the 
blackthorn hedge: the nasal feature no longer presents its former 
pleasing variety of hill and dale,—being now flat as the Lincolnshire 
fens:—nor does it retain its once admirably soft, suetty tint; but 
after having flirted with every intermediate shade, from livid purple 
to yellowish azure, has permanently assumed that carrion green hue, 
which, as the Heer has discovered, is supremely attractive to blue- 
bottles and blow-flies. K. K. 
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THE ART AND MYSTERY OF FASHIONABLE 
NOVEL WRITING. 





In former days, a strange opinion was held by many good writers, 
that study and perseverance were essential to the character of an 
author. A Pythagorean silence was enjoined upon the unpractised 
pen, and it was even declared by a Roman gentleman, whose vers de 
société are still read, that no work should be publicly born, until it 
was nine years old. Modern times have become less scrupulous on 
this point. The scale of merit has been graduated with greater nicety, 
and the time bestowed upon any composition, is proportioned to its 
intended or probable durability. The architect of the present day, 
knows how to raise a building which shall exactly last a certain num- 
ber of years, and the fashionable novel writer follows a similar plan 
in building his stories. 

It is a notion to be rejected, that invention must necessarily la 
the foundation-stone and ingenuity raise the superstructure. Such 
birds as are unable to make nests for themselves, repair the vacant 
dwellings of their predecessors. In the same manner, a young no- 
velist had better adopt a successful plot of forgotten date, than trouble 
himself unnecessarily with the formation of a new one. A good plot 
is like a model-doll ; you may dress it in any style, and disguise it 
with any ornaments you think proper. 

If the adventurous tyro disdain an obligation to a compeer or a 
superior, he will not find it quite impossible to do the needful him- 
self. An artless confession was once made by a dramatist of some 
merit, that he often sat down to write a comedy without any precon- 
ceived notions of its design, and that he went on writing and writ- 
ing, till the plot obtruded itself upon his notice. The ill-natured 
critic may doubt whether this acknowledgment had not been rendered 
unnecessary by the very writings in question; but the prudent 
novice may take advantage of the hint. 

The first volume may easily be filled with appropriate descrip- 
tions, genealogies, and the requisite preparations for mystification. 
In the second, difficulties and mysteries must occur, and whatever 
happiness presumed to peep forth in the first, must gradually be 
converted into misery. Vice should be active, and virtue wan and 
wavering. The third volume must, of course, untie the knots, 
smooth the wrinkles ; hang, or otherwise dispose of the wicked, and 
reward the good. 

In the course of your story you will find it of great advantage to 
introduce political matters ; to expose what you consider (whether 
rightly or not, signifies little,) electioneering intrigues ; and to hint 
at a private acquaintance with cabinet concerns. By so doing, you 
will, in all probability, be looked upon as a present or ex-member of 
parliament, or a future candidate, or perhaps as the talented partizan 
of some less talented politician. You will be considered identical 
with the hero of the tale, and have the satisfaction of hearing that 
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your book could not have been written by any one who was not well 
acquainted with the secrets of political intrigue. 

Never commence operations until you have read two or three 
metaphysical treatises, at the same time taking care to study them 
with extreme carelessness. Your object must be, not to gain infor- 
mation, but to acquire the means of imposing upon your fellow- 
creatures. To become deeply versed in metaphysical language is a 
work of supererogation ; but to be able to prattle in a few of its set 
phrases is an useful accomplishment. Never throw away an opportu- 
nity of starting an abstract question, and of dwelling upon it with all 
the attention which it demands. Whenever you first mention love, 
poetry, or puff-paste,—cravat, remorse, or silk stocking, you must 
enter into a dissertation upon its nature and qualities, and utter a 
rhapsody upon its charms, intermingled with salutary observations 
upon its corruptions and dangerous influences. 

You cannot but have seen the necessity of introducing in the 
course of the plot sundry striking events, which, by prescriptive 
right, claim a place in every novel, and which may be varied and 
modified as the author may please. His chief aim, however, must be 
to make them striking ; and this he may do at the expense of his 
readers’ nerves, the cousistency of the plot, and the dignity of human 
nature, without any apprehension of condemnation or failure: he 
should, therefore, prefer a duel to an action for libel, and a murder 
to every thing. 

Heroes may vary in their peculiarities of character, as much as au- 
thors themselves, but, unlike the latter, all should have a decided 
tendency to perfection. You may, if you please, follow Xenophon’s 
plan, and make your hero the model rather than the copy of a man. 
This has been done with success in one instance by an amiable and 
talented lady:—indeed the dear creatures who flirt with the pen, are 
uniformly and unequivocally given to exaggeration. Whatever may be 
the subject of their ruminations,—religion, love, politics, natural or 
moral descriptions, every thing is drawn in colours unnaturally vivid. 
They are never satisfied with making virtue fascinating and vice re- 
pulsive, but raise the one above the limits of our admiration, and sink 
the other below the bounds of our belief. The novel at which I have 
just hinted is a striking illustration of my remark. The creature of 
the writer’s imagination is placed at sundry times, in sundry critical 
situations, from all which he extricates himself with grace and inno- 
cence. I will just mention one:—a married lady falls as desperately 
in love with him as a woman can do; she quits her house, runs 
to his lodgings, and throws herself into his arms. I must confess 
that when I came to this part of the story, I was seized with an invo- 
luntary shudder. To my simple mind it appeared impossible that 
the authoress could separate the parties with entire credit to herself 
and them. The time of the occurrence was night, the tempter a 
beautiful woman, the tempted a man. How then does Diana inter- 
pose? A knock is heard at the door ; the lady swoons as was to be 
expected, and the gentleman, unexpectedly enough, snatches up his 
fair visitor, puts her into a hackney-coach, and conveys her back to 
her own house ! 
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It is to be inferred—the novel in question being a favourite—that 
if you please, you may make your hero quite perfect, but the gene- 
rality of readers will like him the better perhaps, for approaching 
more nearly to the |. vel of their own nature. He may transgress his 
own perfect notions of propriety, in a spirit of civil obedience to the 
prejudices of his less moral fellow-creatures. For instance, in a 
fashionable work now before us, the hero although perfectly moral 
in theory, accepts a challenge, because, had he refused it, not a young 
lady in the kingdom would have read a line further. He then writes 
a long letter to his father, in which he expresses very filial acknow- 
ledgments for the advantuges he has derived from a moral and reli- 
gious education, expresses his horror of the crime of duelling, and 
finishes with an explanation of the unnecessary necessity by which he 
is hound to “ go out” in direct opposition to his principles ! 

Whatever your hero may be in point of moratity, he must be per- 
sonally perfect. In this particular, no medium can be tolerated. 
Ladies, who form the majority of novel readers, set too high a value 
upon time, to lose it in reading the adventures of a man who has red 
hair, or who is marked by the small-pox. On the other hand, a very 
handsome fellow may be made rather naughty, if he be reformed 
towards the end of the third volume. You cannot ever be wrong in 
giving him black hair and a pale face ; he must be tallish and saddish ; 
his figure must be elegant, his eyes expressive, and his voice musical. 
The same observations, with a slight alteration in particulars, will 
apply to heroines. In their case, beauty must be inseparable from 
virtue, if it be the author’s intention to excite interest in favour of 
the latter. You will find it of advantage to give your heroine a 
younger sister, or a cousin, always observing that they must be as 
unlike each other, bodily and mentally, as two persons of the same 
family usually are! It is very judicious and successful to represent 
them at a hair-curling ¢é/e-d-téte, and to expatiate upon their bare 
feet and glancing ancles. 

In descriptions of persons and things you must always be elabo- 
rate, but not luminous. Ladies excel in this branch of composition. 
Scenery, manners, dress, and predicaments are all delineated by 
them with befitting accuracy. From the furniture of a room, to the 
emotions of a heroin:, they are circumstantially exact, and inform 
you how the curtains are hung, and the chairs covered,—how the hair 
is dressed, the mouth quivers, the tears scald, the throat becomes 
choaked, and the heart throbs, in despite of tight whalebone, with 
painful expressiveness. The followers of Sappho are not yet extinct ; 
for, even in this artificial age and prudish country, there are ladies 
whose imaginations are warm and whose pens are glowingly expres- 
sive. As they must be presumed to know best what pleases their 
own sex, you cannot be wrong in gallantly following as far as they 
lead. 

Whether you understand French or not, you must never lose an 
opportunity of using French phrases in the management of your 
dialogues. Make your ladies and gentlemen talk five times as well, 
and your vulgar characters five times as ill, as they do in their 
respective spheres of real life. Your style must be varied by a 
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judicious use of grotesque similes and distorted metaphors. It is not 
your fault that such ornaments are considered droll and clever by 
the majority of novel readers. ; 

A due regard must be had to euphony in selecting appellatives. 
You may as well make your principal characters vulgar or ugly, as 
give them unmusical or even common names. There is no moral rea- 
son why the mind might not be interested as much in the loves and 
adventures of Edward Tomkins and Clarissa Jones, as in those of 
Edward de Lacy and Clarissa Vivyan ; but conventional prejudices 
interfere, and they must not be treated with contempt. Letitia"Jen- 
kins may tear her hair, or commit any other extravagance which is 
permitted by the laws of romance, but so long as she remains Letitia 
Jenkins, she must not expect sympathy. In the same manner, any 
young gentleman who is entangled in the meshes of love, or tossed 
upon the waves of passion excites our laughter rather than our in- 
terest, if he happen to be the son of a Ramsbottom or a Sheepshanks. 


SONG. 


LOVE AT SEA. 


Love hath wandered o’er the waves 
Full of frolic, full of guile, 
Now, to Syrens in their caves 
Teaching many a song and wile; 
Now, on moonlit waters calm, 
Rocks the urchin in a shell ; 
Now to isles of gold and balm 
Waving with the feathery palm 
Guides his caravel :— 
Love hath gone to sea.—No more 
Let him come on shore. 


Love hath flown on noiseless wing 
Where the ship at anchor lies, 
Won from its unerring string 
Through the sail his arrow flies - 
Oft around the slumbering crew 
Pleasant fantasies he weaves— 
Dreams of maidens far and true, 
Singing lone the summer through 
In their bowers of leaves :— 
Love hath gone to sea.—No more 
Let him come on shore. 


Love hath roamed the earth too long 
With his quiver full of fire, 
Bowing proud and weak and strong, 
Sword and sceptre, pen and lyre :— 
Fitter is the ocean wild 
With its hours of changing tide, 
Empire for the fickle child, 
Now tormenting, now so mild, 
Now elate with pride :— 
Love shall rule the sea.—No more 
Let him come on shore. H. F.C. 


SUPPER SCENE WITH COLOCOTRONI. 


In the summer of 1827 I sailed from Sicily as supercargo of 
a Genoese brig, laden with salt and warlike stores, for the use of the 
Greeks. The Sicilian salt is considered by epicures to be the finest 
in the world, and is the more valuable in Greece, as the salt of the 
latter country has more similitude to coarse dirty saltpetre, than to 
that most useful and universal of condiments. Having a discre- 
tionary power as to the disposal of the cargo, and not choosing that 
it should fall into the hands of a private individual, I avoided the 
populous ports of Hydra and Spezzia—well knowing how strongly 
the organ of acquisitiveness is usually developed in the inhabitants of 
those islands—and ran into Castri, the ancient Hermione, situated on 
the southern coast of the Argolide. It is now a miserable village, 
consisting of two or three dozen wretched huts, and inhabited solely 
by tillers of the ground, and tenders of flocks. 

The time of my arrival was just prior to the meeting of the Syne- 
leusis, or National Assembly, and the whole country was divided 
upon the important question whether Damala or Castri should be the 
place of meeting—the Archipelagians declaring they would meet at 
no other place than Damala, and the Peninsulars—laudably emulating 
their obstinacy—persisting in vindicating the right which they affirmed 
Castri had to that distinguished honour. The existing government 
having, in conjunction with the islanders, given their voice for 
Damala, Colocotroni, who has a spice of the Tory in him, and opposes 
every government of which he does not form a part, or which does 
not satisfy the insatiable cravings of his avarice, had, as a matter of 
course, taken part with the Peninsulars ; and, being determined that 
there should be, if not a national, at any rate an assembly at Castri, 
had made his bivouack there, bringing with him four or five hundred 
Moriotes, and the half-Turk, half-Gree khoary old lord of the fruitful 
vineyards of Gastouni, old Sessini, the Talleyrand of the Pelo- 
ponessus. ‘ 

I had scarcely dropped anchor amid the beautiful ruins of the ancient 
port of Hermione, when I was hailed by a boat, from which a Tchaous® 
stepped on board, who after the usual salutation inquired—* What 
ship is this?’”—“ The San Lorenzo.”—“ Anglice?”—‘“ No! Ge- 
novese.”——“ Where from ?”—‘“ Palermo.”—“ Whither bound ?”— 
“ Don’t know.”—“ To whom consigned ?”—* Can’t tell.” —* What 
is her cargo?”—“ Various: chiefly salt.”— Show me some.” 

I ordered a basket of it to be brought up, and the Tchaous, after 
cautiously tasting it, burst into an exclamation of surprise and 
delight. “ Mato Theon! Ti paraxino pragma! (Oh! you Virgin, 
what a wonderful matter!) Salt it is not! it is snow. What a 
beautiful thing is Frank salt !” 





* Tchaous is a word borrowed in common with many others from the Turks. 
The rank of the Tchaous may be compared to that of a Lieutenant, though his 
authority seldom extends over more than ten or a dozen men. 
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He then requested of me the basket for the table of his Excel- 
lency. “ Who,” said I, “ is his Excellency ?” 

*« What news is this!” exclaimed he ; “ do you not know that his 
Excellency, the General Colocotroni, Commander-in-Chief of the 
armies of Peloponesus, has sat down in Castri to await the assembling 
of the deputies ?” 

“ But how,”’ said I, “should I know all this—I, who come from 
Sicily ?” 

“ True,” said he, “ but ekiete roomee? (Have you any rum on 
board ?”) 

* Yes !—Vera* fabrica de Jamaica.” 

“ Oh! beautiful! Let us have a bottle of it up.” 

As I did not care to let it be known that I understood Greek, the 
above conversation was carried on in a lingua Franca, an olla podrida 
of tongues, chiefly French and Italian. The Tchaous’s exclamations 
were, however, made in his native dialect. The bottle of “ roomi” 
was brought, and after having drunk a glass of it, he smacked his 
lips, and chuckled—“ Forza! Spirito! Panagiotaki +Kerata,” added 
he, addressing one of his attendants ; “ go to the General, and tell 
him here is a Frank dog, whose ship is laden with salt that is whiter 
than the ghost of the great grandfather of all the Franks. And 
roomi, tell him-—vera fabrica de Jamaica! Ogligora keratopolo— 
Ide morée! Begone! you blockhead.” 

Panagiotaki Kerata went over the side with all the agility, and 
something of the style of a scared monkey. The Tchaous, after 
taking a second draught of the “ spirito,” distributed the rest amongst 
his comrades. 

“ Signor Capitano,” said he, “ his Excellency the General Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armies of Peloponessus loves rum; and, 
moreover, it is usual when a Frank ship arrives to make a present to 
the Megalopsekos, the great soul of the place—that is, if there be 
a great soul—and likewise to his officers.” 

I will send his Excellency a dozen bottles, and you will perhaps 
accept of three for yourself.” 

“ Meta khacas! (With joy !)—may you flourish for a thousand cen- 
turies! Have you any t{barooty—any gunpowder ?” 





* The rum Vera fabrica de Jamaica, which is so much esteemed in the 
Levant, is neither more nor less than three-water grog, well sweetened, and 
we for fourpence a bottle. I need not add that my rum was of another 

uality. 

. + Kerata is translated by the Italians “ cornuto,” and by the French “ cocu.” 
The epithet is, generally, when applied in anger, accompanied by holding up two 
fingers to the forehead; and he who makes use of it does it at the risk of his 
life, as the Greeks, though careless of any thing that may be said of the honour 
which is in their own ae are especially tenacious of any imputation on that 
which is in the custody of their wives ; and, strange to say, whether married or 
not, the word kerata is equally offensive. This does not prevent it being ap- 
plied jocularly, as a term of familiarity, and its diminutive keratopolo, even of 
endearment, being in universal use between parents and children. 

+ Barooty: the Greeks are maga f fond of fine English sporting powder, 
which they use for priming only, as the extreme coarseness of their own unfits 
it for such a purpose. You can make a Greek no more acceptable present than 
an ounce or two of fine powder—excepting always, money. 
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* No,” said I, “ but I have some coal.” 

“Oh Kaimeno! I am burnt—no gunpowder, but coal*—what 
thing is this ?” 

I ordered one of the men to bring up a basket of coal, and, in the 
meantime, endeavoured to explain to him its uses. 

« Ah,” said he, “ 1 am down upon you—(few persons are aware 
that this is purely a Greek idiom)—it is charcoal !” 

The basket was placed before him, and having persuaded himself 
that it was bond _fidé charcoal, and of no greater weight, he attempted 
to lift a huge lump of it, but not having put sufficient strength to it, 
he lost his equipoise, and tumbled head foremost into the basket. He 
jumped up in a fierce passion—swore with an oath that my mother 
was an impure person—that he had been very familiar with my faith 
—that the Franks were all liars, and that he was too cunning 
to believe that the devil himself would ever think of making a fire 
with black stones, and ended, by attempting to fire his pistol at the 
coal, but it flashed in the pan, which Greek pistols very often do. I 
calmed his rage by taking him forward to the caboose, and shewing 
him the coal in combustion. Snatching up a small quantity, he put 
it in his pipe and smoked it ; finding it unpleasant, he tasted a piece 
raw, carefully wrapped it up in a piece of paper, and deposited it in 
his pocket. 

The discovery of the fact that Frank fires were fed with black 
stones, completely overwhelmed the faculties of the poor Tchaous. 
For the combustion of such a material he could find no parallel, and 
he who had come on board as proud as a Padisha, prepared to quit 
the brig as humble as a chidden dog. The individual who held the 
main ropes squinted after a most sinister fashion, with his left eye. 
The Tchaous started back as though Apollyon had bestrode his path, 
but suddenly recollecting the commundeeal, he spat copiously over 
his shoulders, first to the right and then to the left, and blowing in 
the man’s face as he passed him, descended to his boat, which by this 
time had returned. He sat himself sulkily down in the stern-sheets, 
and commenced making the sign of the cross, which is done by the 
Greeks as follows :-——They join the thumb and two first fingers to re- 
present the Trinity, and then, pretending to pick up dirt from the 
ground, they touch the forehead, the pit of the stomach, the left 
breast, and then the right ; which series of actions the Tchaous con- 
tinued as long as he remained in sight. ‘There is a sect amongst the 
Greeks who make the cross from right to left, but they are held in 
abomination by the orthodox cross-makers. 

Meanwhile I had despatched a boat with my “ tbaksheesh” to the 
General, who in return invited me to supper, which invitation I very 
readily accepted, glad of an opportunity of making the acquaintance 
of so notorious an individual as Colocotroni, and thinking thereby to 
learn how I might dispose of my cargo, so as to meet the intentions 
of my employers. 





* Till the arrival of the pompori or steam-boat, the Greeks, with some few 
exceptions, could form no idea of mineral coal, and the landing of the first cargo 
at Napoli created as much sensation as the news of a great victory. 

+ Baksheesh is a ‘Turkish word, signifying a present. 
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I landed about six o'clock in the evening, and after walking for a 
mile and a half over ploughed ground, thickly bestrewn with frag- 
ments of sculpture, I arrived at the bivouack of the Moriote chief- 
tain and his trusty Palikars. There was no tent—no shelter for 
himself or his men but their good capotes, and here and there an 
olive tree. Many fires were burning, and several fellows were busil 
engaged in preparing the repast. I took especial notice of an animal, 
somewhat larger than a good-sized hare, spitted on a ramrod, sup- 
ported horizontally by two pieces of stone, before a blazing fire of 
pine branches, and turned by a dirty looking lad, who was sitting 
tailor-wise at one end of the spit. 

The entrails and the reeking skin* lay close by, and, from the 
latter, I took the animal roasting to be alamb. An individual, whose 
blood-stained fustinella proclaimed his office, was plaiting up the 
tasteful inwards—not very delicately washed—which, as he finished, 
he cut into lengths of six or eight inches, and laid upon the hot 
embers. The liver of the lamb was trussed under its fore leg, as that 
of a fowl under its wing. 

On being recognized by my friend the Tchaous, he rushed upon 
me, folded me in his arms, and, after bestowing a most energetic kiss 
(which I could easily have dispensed with) upon either cheek, he 
condescended to the Frank mode of saluting, shook me by the hand, 
and saying his Excellency was all impatience to see me, led me off 
unresisting to his master. Colocotroni arose from his seat as I ap- 
proached, extended to me his right band, while with his left he re- 
moved the phesi from his head—a mark of respect which a Greek 
never pays to his countrymen, and only to a Frank when he wishes 
to gull him.—“ Kale spera sas! Welcome, a good evening to you,” 
said he, “the benevolent Franks are always welcome partakers of 
the hospitality of a poor Klepht !”+ 

“ Your Excellency is wrong,” said I, “ to apply such an epithet 
to the General Colocotroni, whose flocks and herds are upon every 
hill in Argolis.” 

“ The Signor Capitan has stood in Hellas before,” said he: “ but if 
I have fat sheep, I have hungry men, so let that pass ; but come, no- 
thing new ?—Milordos, O Konckran! Where is he?—why does he 
not come to us?” 

“When I left Palermo,” said I, “I heard Lord Cochrane had 
sailed from Marseilles, and I expected to have found him here on my 
arrival.” 

* Would to God he were come! He would soon burn off the 
beards of all the Ottomites.” 

“ He will not leave,” said I, “ so much as a single hair upon their 
heads for the angel to carry them up to Paradise by.” 





* The Greeks never suffer their meat to hang before coo: ing. In most cases 
it is put warm upon the spit, which is quell either a ramrod or a hedge 
stake. It is invariably tender, and were it not for the custom of over-roasting 
would be unrivalled. I speak-only of their lamb and kid; sheep and goats are 
rarely killed, and then only consumed by the poor. 

t+ Klepht (a title in which the Greek chieftains rejoice), isa mountain rob- 
ber, or, one who never submitted to the Turks. 
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“ He will make concubines of all their mothers. But we Pelo- 
ponnesians—have we not done something? We have walked from 
Patras to Kalamata, without seeing a single Turk.” 

“ Your Excellency is very brave, and the Moriotes are invincible ; 
but the Arab dog, Ibrahim, shuts himself up in the fortresses, and 
Greek lead and Greek steel, or that which is more irresistible than 
either, Greek courage cannot always pierce a stone wall.” 

“Ha, ha!” said he, “ but let him recollect Trippolitza, and 
tremble.” 

« Your Excellency took the town, and washed out some of the in- 
juries Greece had received from her cruel enemies, in the blood of all 
the men, women, and children in the place. Your Excellency is a 
Turk-eater and a drinker of Ottoman gore.” 

“ But come,” said he, “ the supper is ready:—let me present you 
to the wise Sessini, the President of the National Congress.” 

I made a low bow to the President of the National Congress, who 
had nothing remarkable in his appearance, except the look of cun- 
ning, which displays itself in his face in a thousand wrinkles. 

Colocotroni is a more remarkable-looking individual than might 
even be expected from a knowledge of what he has done. He is of 
middle stature, stout and well-proportioned, with a large aquiline nose, 
and a dark restless eye. His dress is generally full as dirty and far 
less gay than that of the meanest of his followers. His manners are 
those of a barbarian, but a barbarian accustomed to command. He 
is of a Moriote family, and spent his early life as a mountain-robber ; 
but being unsuccessful he went over to Zante, where he is said to 
have lived for some years quietly exercising his trade of a butcher, 
till, on the raising of the Albanian regiments, he managed to gain an 
appointment under General Sir Richard Church, and was engaged 
in the affair of Parga. 

The Chieftain took his seat at a small circular table about six 
inches in height, which it was insinuated had been brought from the 
village on purpose to do honour to the Frank: I was placed on his 
right hand and the President on his left ; the remainder of the space 
being occupied by the chief captains of his host, while others of in- 
ferior grade, to the number of twenty or thirty, arranged themselves 
in irregular groups about us. Table-cloth, knives, forks, spoons, 
plates, dishes, or other indispensables to a western feast, I observed 
none. In the centre of the table was a huge wooden bow! about two 
feet in diameter, containing a “ salata,” or I should rather call it a 
“ Salmagundi,” being compounded of sardellas—a sort of anchovy, 
Tarragou, cresses, lettuce, cloves of garlic, black olives, and abundance 
of onions, the whole being flavoured wiih a dressing of garlic, oil, 
vinegar, wine, and salt, beaten into a cream in a mortar. Here and 
there was a piece of “ kashkaval,” a cheese of goat's milk, manufac- 
tured in Anatolia, varying in diameter from three to four feet, and in 
thickness from a quarter of an inch to aninch. About the table were 
scattered pieces of coarse dark bread and some sea biscuit. The en- 
tertainment commenced by our drinking to each other’s good health 
ma very small quantity of raki, that is, aniseed-brandy. This is a 
universal custom in the Levant, to promote appetite. 
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« Eh! Viva! Signor Capitano,” said the General as he finished 
his dram, “ will you not eat some salad ?” 

I nodded an assent, but fidgetted about with a piece of biscuit that 
I might have an opportunity of seeing how the natives intended to 
proceed, lest I should commit some solecism that might ruin me with 
them. I had not to wait long; the General plunged his hand into the 
bowl, and grasping an immense quantity of the esculents, sopped it 
well] in the dressing and crammed it into his mouth, the superfluities 
dropping on his chin and naked breast ; he then picked out an an- 
chovy, and dexterously stripping it from the bone with his nail, one 
half he thrust into his own mouth, and the other, to my utter dis- 
comfiture, into mine, saying, it was “ bono per lo stomacho,” a piece 
of choice Italian which he made use of more than once during the repast. 
With a desperate spasm I gulped down the anchovy, and called for 
some wine. A chitza* was handed to me by a beautiful dark-haired 
maiden, who, I afterwards understood, had been compelled to take 
upon her the office of Hebe, a custom very prevalent amongst the 
dissolute soldiery of Greece.t I took care to touch the tip of my 
chin, my forehead, lay my hand upon my heart, and say “ the teen 
hygeian sas,” before I raised the chitza to my lips. 

The salad having speedily vanished, my gastric nerves were next 
put into a state of insurrection by the approach of that sanguinary 
wretch the butcher, with his accursed plaited tripes. They appeared 
to be very highly relished by the company assembled, but I posi- 
tively and peremptorily declined to partake of them. The lamb was 
next served up, that is to say it was laid upon the board, still upon 
the spit. Colocotroni drew forth his ataghan, and making several 
gashes in it, and pointing out with his finger to me the part I was to 
lay hold of, with two or three cuts of his knife he separted it from 
the mass. It consisted of three or four ribs (the lamb was small and 
had been killed, as usual, when about a fortnight old), and notwith- 
standing all my European prejudices, and my disgust at the “ mo- 
dus operandi,” I never remember to have eaten any thing so delicate, 
so tender, so delicious, in the whole course of my life. ‘The General, 
having helped himself and the President, passed the mutilated carcase 
to the rest, with a special, and as it appeared to me, wholly unneces- 
sary injunction not to eat the head. It was not without some horrible 
misgivings, that I soon after saw the caput mortuum returned to him, 
having previously been split in two. He commenced operations upon 
it, by taking out the tongue which he chopped into three portions, 
two of which he distributed with his fingers to myself and Sessini, 
keeping the third himself. I was delighted to see him swallow the 
brains, a portion of which I had entertained fears he would have 
inflicted upon me. I was, however, compelled to take the disgusting 
equivalent of an eye, (Sessini being honoured with the other ;)—a 





* A chitza, a rudely-fashioned flat-round barrel, containing about three quarts, 
rather inconvenient to drink out off. 

¢ The Greek soldiers, when they enter a village, compel the peasants, with 
blows of the ramrod, to furnish them provisions, and force their daughters to 
minister to their orgies. 
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complete eye—comprehending, retina pigmentum, pupil iris, &c. 
from the execrable point of his ataghan. As soon as the fragments 
of the feast were cleared away, the board was spread with dried figs, 
almonds, preserved grapes, dates, and a variety of sweetmeats. The 
chitza was replenished, torches were lit, and the luxuries of clean 
water, soap, and towels, presented by the hands of the maiden before 
mentioned. One peculiarity of a Greek feast, I have omitted to men- 
tion, which is, that every man at the conclusion loosens his sash, and 
the more frequent eructations of flatus he can summon up, the more 
honour is done to his entertainer, who never fails to receive it as 
such, and in return for this very equivocal compliment, makes the 
acustomed sign of salutation, and wishes his guest a good health. 
It not unfrequently happens that a Frank is found fault with for 
non-compliance with this disgusting custom. The Greek will say, 
“ You have not enjoyed your meat. You do not belch.” 

“ It is done,” said the General, “ does the Effendi drink smoke.” 

“ Verily.” 

“ Bring the Effendi a tchibouki,—give the gentleman a pipe.” 

A cherry-stick tchibouki, about four feet long, was brought me by 
a fellow who smoked it till he got it into full fire, then passing the 
amber mouth-piece through his hand to dry it he laid his hand upon 
his heart and presented it to me, saying, “‘ Oriste tchibouki Effendi,” 
(command the pipe, sir.) 

As the generous wine went merrily round, the scene became one 
of uproarious jolity. We toasted all the powers of Europe that either 
were or were supposed to be friendly to Greek independence, drank 
deep perdition to the Austrians, and utter annihilation to the Turks ; 
even old Sessini grew fierce, and wished himself a soldier, as he said, 
“ solamente per bevere del’ sangue Austriaco.” 

We had the Romaica, the remnant of the ancient Pyhrric dance, 
and songs, heroic, pastoral, and errotic. Nothing happened to dis- 
turb the general harmony, except a trifling dispute between two 
vaunting Bobadils, which was to me a source of great amusement. 
They called each other liars,thieves, knaves, cowards, every thing but 
Keratades. Colocotroni, however, soon stopped the quarrel; he 
drew a pistol from his belt, cocked it, and swore he would send the 
lead through the head of the first who dared to utter another word. 

It was far into the night before I bade adieu to the hospitality of 
the “ poor Klepht,” and I believe I was more indebted to the guidance 
of my friend, the Tchaous, for safe conduct on board the brig than for 
any particular discretion of my own. 








SECRETS OF THE BOOK TRADE. 





~ Publisher. Wrwt young gentleman, have you brought the manu- 
script ? 
uthor. Yes sir; and it is my wish to publish a volume. 

Publisher. 1 never publish single volumes, or even a couple ; for 
the expence of advertizing is the same for one as for a dozen. 
Nothing less than three will pay the publisher, and more than three 
the public will rarely read ? Chenist you spread out your materials 
into the orthodox number, and convert your Janus into a Cerberus? 

Author. Certainly I might, but it would weaken and deteriorate 
my work. If I had two pipes of wine to sell, would you like me to 
dilute them with water until they filled three? ) 

Publisher. Yes, if the public were content to pay the price of 
three. But pray of what does your manuscript consist ? 

Author. de essays in prose and verse. 

Publisher. Nobody reads essays, and as to poetry, it’s a perfect 
drug in the market, unless it be religious, when it will sometimes run 
like wildfire, or rather, like a leaden bullet; the heavier it is, the 
greater the hit, and the farther it will go. Ifthe saints take it up, they 
will presently puff a bubble into a balloon, and spateccinien a 
Montgomery into a Milton. 

Author. Iam happy to say, the majority of my poems are of a 
devotional character. 

Publisher. Indeed: then there may be hope. What particular 
dogma do you uphold, and what sect do you more especially attack, 
reprobate, and condemn ? 

Author. It has been my endeavour to assert the beauty of Chris- 
tianity in the abstract, as the religion of peace, love, and charity, and, 
therefore, I condemn nothing but the odium theologicum, and the spirit 
of intolerance, wherever it may be found. 

Publisher. My dear sir, this will never do! allow me to lick you 
into shape a little. They who call themselves pious and serious 
people, think they cannot better show their love of the Creator than 
by hating all their fellow-creatures who differ from them, whether 
they believe more or less; and the smaller the difference the greater 
the rancour. Are you not aware, that religion in England is a matter 
of hereditary fashion and faction, and that ever since the time of the 
cavaliers and roundheads, the upper classes and the gentry go to the 
established church, while the rest of the population betake themselves 
to dissenting chapels, meeting-houses, and conventicles? The public 
would read religion Pa as they practise it ; so that if your poems be 
not controversial—if they be not eithew an attack or a defence, you 
will be accused of lukewarmpness, perhaps of infidelity, and will be 
infallibly decried by all parties. Virulence is our only selling com- 
modity, no matter on which side it be exercised ;—in spiritual writings 
every thing is tolerated except toleration. 

Author. To such an unchristian spirit I will never pander. My 
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ical attempts invite every christian to hold out the right hand of 
fellowship to his brother. 

Publisher. If they did, their left hand would soon be at each other’s 
throat. Sir, it will never do: liberality in religion would be a sort 
of satire, in which it would not suit me to be concerned. Could you 
not write a novel? Nothing sells better. 

Author. If I made the attempt, I would not imitate any of my 
predecessors, for it seems to me, that there is room for great improve- 
ment in this species of composition. Why should we go on, year 
after year, stringing tales of mere amusement, like so many Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments in English, which, with a few exceptions, 
not being calculated to make the world either wiser or better in any 
one particular, are thrown aside and forgotten as soon as they are 
read. A department of literature so popular should aim at higher 
objects, and by addressing itself to the momentous subjects that now 
engross public attention, should forward the march of society, adopt 
the spirit of the age, and lend itself to the great cause of human im- 
provement. 

Publisher. Would’nt sell, sir; would’ntsell. People like novels, 
precisely because they are free from all such topics—because they are 
a mere recreation, and amuse rather than instruct. Any other 
amendments ? 

Author. Yes; I would have justice done to the lower orders, 
whom our novel-writers either neglect altogether or shamefully mis- 

resent, by introducing none but ignorant and vicious characters, to 
be made the butt of their ridicule and reproach. This is not less im- 
politic than illiberal ; for, instead of fomenting the differences between 
the two classes, already sufticiently irritated against each other, a 
lover of his country and of truth would assign their fair share of 
knowledye and virtue to the inferior orders, endeavouring to impress 
upon all, a sense of their mutual dependence, and to excite a feeling 
of reciprocal esteem and respect. Novel writers have started up in 
France, who devote themselves almost exclusively to scenes and cha- 
racters of humble life, and the illustration of popular manners. 

Publisher. Very likely, sir, but it would never do in England, 
where we pay the poor rates, and subscribe to charities cheerfully 
enough, but desire not to make any further acquaintance, even in our 
reading, with the class beneath us. What has exploded Crabbe’s 
poetry, in spite of its fidelity and beauty, but that it makes us con- 
versant with those objects of our dislike—with peasants and paupers, 
with merdicants and mechanics? And now, sir, as you seem to be in 
a hurry, I beg to wish you good morning. 

Author. Oh! good morning, sir. [£«it Author.] 

Publisher. I suspect that fellow to be radically speaking, a dan- 
gerous character. 





M. M.—No. 86. R 
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RAILWAYS AND CANALS. 





ALTHoveR the splendid advantages of the railway system have 
become already apparent in the mining and manufacturing districts 
of England, we regret, that more than ordinary opposition has been 
arrayed against its progress. In the vast and immensely varied and 
complicated commercial interests of this great nation, it is certain 
that no improvement can ever arise without producing a partial loss to 
the few whose capital is invested in works which the improvement 
Supersedes; and in proportion to the extent of the change, is the 
corresponding disadvantage to former speculators. Thus, the rising 
powers of the railway system, are bringing on the entire annihilation 
of many millions of property invested in canals, the alarmed i 
prietors of which are struggling by Parliamentary opposition, and by 
distorted and unfounded statements and ps a through the 
medium of the press, to stay the progress of these splendid under- 
takings. Among other publications on this subject, we have been 
particularly interested by two pamphlet letters upon the compara- 
tive merits and advantages of railways and canals, by Mr. Thomas 
Grahame, a gentleman connected with the Ardrossan, or Paisley canal ; 
and containing a description of certain experiments and observations 
made at Glasgow in 1832. This writer details the particulars of a 
novel discovery in the practice of canal navigation, from which it 
appears, that contrary to all former calculation, the facility of draught 
is immeasurably increased by the adoption of a rapid pace upon 
canals; for, in the words of Mr. Grahame, “ two horses on the 
Paisley canal, draw with ease, a passage boat with its complement 
of seventy-five or ninety passengers, at the rate of ten miles an hour, 
whilst it would kill even double that number of horses to draw the 
same load along the canal at the rate of six miles an hour; and it 
would be decidedly easier to draw the load at the velocity of fifteen 
miles an hour than at the rate of six miles. The ordinary speed for 
the conveyance of passengers along the Ardrossan canal, has for two 
years, been from nine to ten miles an hour ; and, although there are 
fourteen journeys along the canal per diem, at this rapid speed, the 
banks of the canal have yet sustained no injury.” This important 
change in the practice of inland water-carriage, is made the foun- 
dation by Mr. Grahame, of certain calculations tending to demon- 
strate the greater cheapness of transit by canals than on railroads; 
and before proceeding to expose the delusive nature of his 
statements, we acknowledge with great pleasure, that the pamphlets 
of Mr. Grahame are only too late to effect any material service to the 
nation, and would have formed an invaluable communication about 
twenty or five-and-twenty years ago. 

Let us examine a few of Mr. Grahame’s other statements :—“ the 
canal conveyance to London,” says he, “is already far cheaper than 
that on railways; and the Liverpool and Manchester railway com- 
pany, in their competition with the water carriage, have obtained but 
a very trifling proportion of the traffic from the canals. The ex- 
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pences of conveying even this fraction of the trade, have been so 
enormous, as to make it doubtful whether the railway company do 
not suffer a regular loss upon their carrying trade, which is defrayed 
from their profits as coachmasters.” Now, this is all undoubtedly 
very true respecting the one particular railway from Liverpool to 
Manchester—the worst and most extravagantly planned, built, and 
managed in all the British dominions ; but is by no means true of 
many other railways, such as that from Stockton to Darlington, where 
the rate of conveyance does not exceed one halfpenny per ton per 
mile, whilst the rate on the Manchester road is precisely nine times 
that sum, being twelve shillings per ton for the whole distance, 
which is thirty miles. The cause of this enormous rate of carriage 
upon the Liverpool railway, is the great and entirely needless cost 
of steam power, in the use of which the Directors persevere, at a loss 
to the public of some hundreds of thousands ‘per annum. 

Let us suppose that the use of these steam engines were discon- 
tinued, and the entire carrying trade of the railway were performed 
by horses. First, it is necessary to remark, that a decrease of speed 
would be altogether immaterial in the conveyance of goods, for the 
short distance between Liverpool and Manchester, since the waggons 
might travel in the night ; or, starting at three in the morning, might 
arrive in six hours, drawn by horses, as effectually in time for business 
as though conveyed as at present intwo hours by unnecessary steam. 
By the substitution of horses, in the place of steam engines, the 
rate of carriage might be at once reduced from twelve shillings to 
one shilling per ton !—a change which would effectually shut up the 
canal—increase the dividend upon the stock of the railway—save 
almost a million per annum to the merchants of Manchester and 
Liverpool, and through them, to the mass of the people, who consume 
the commodities carried upon the railway. 

We prove this assertion by the following calculations. The weight 
of goods now annually passing between Liverpool and Manchester, 
amounts to about fourteen hundred thousand tons; and as no canal 
could compete with a railway at the rate of one shilling per ton, 
which involves the loss of eleven-twelfths of its present revenue, it 
is certain, that the whole fourteen hundred thousand tons would 
thenceforth be carried upon the railway. Now, fourteen hundred 
thousand shillings at the rate of one shilling per ton, amounts to the 
annual sum of 70,000/., whilst the expence of conveying these four- 
teen hundred thousand tons will be shewn to amount to no more 
than the sum of 23,040/., leaving a profit of 46,960/. The aver- 
age amount of tonnage will be about four thousand tons per diem ; 
and one horse upon a railway can draw twenty-five tons a distance 
of ten miles, at a pace of five miles an hour, and return with another 
load of twenty-five tons; thus performing two stages, or twenty 
miles, and conveying a load of fifty tons per diem. One hundred and 
sixty horses will, therefore, be required for the conveyance of four 
thousand tons; and as there will be three stages in a distance of 
thirty miles, the entire number of horses between Liverpool and 
Manchester, will amount to four hundred and eighty. The weekly 
cost of maintaining four hundred and eighty horses, we will estimate 
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at the abundant rate of twenty shillings per horse, intending that 
sum amongst so large a number, to cover the expence of feeding, 
stabling, attendance, and other incidental charges. This amounts to 
the sum of 480/. per week ; and the annual charge for an establish- 
ment of four hundred and eighty horses is, therefore, 23,040/., which 
sum deducted from 70,000/., leaves a balance of 46,960/. for paying 
the interest upon the stock, the expence of management—the pur- 
chase and repair of waggons, and all the general expences of the rail- 
way. The stock upon which interest is paid, amounts to about the sum 
800.0001. the annual interest of which is 40,000/. at the rate of five per 
cent., which must be allowed to be a good return from a concern 
more substantial, certain, and unfailing, than any real property 
whatever. Thus, after paying a dividend of five per cent., we have 
a clear sum of 6,960/. remaining for other expences, from the carriage 
of s alone from Liverpool to Manchester. To this sum of 
6,960/. is to be added the entire revenue derived from passengers, 
which Mr. Grahame asserts, now pays the entire expences of the 
railway, covering also a loss upon the conveyance of goods, and yet 
affording the shareholders a dividend of seven and ten per cent. The 
entire receipts from passengers we find accordingly to exceed the 
sum of 200,000/. per annum; but as we have already, by the sub- 
stitution of horses for the conveyance of goods, converted the present 
loss into a dividend of five per cent. with a balance of 6,960/. re- 
maining for the general expences of the railway, it follows, that less 
money will now be required to be made by the conveyance of 

gers, and therefore, a corresponding reduction may be made 
in the rate of passage. We propose, then, to convey the carriages by 
horses, at the rate of twelve miles an hour, whereby the diminution of 
the cost by the disuse of steam, added to the vast increase of pas- 
sengers by the shutting up of the canal, will allow the rate of passage 
to be lowered from seven shillings, and three shillings and sixpence, 
to two shillings and one shilling, for each individual ; one or two steam 
carriages being still maintained for the conveyances of the mails and 
passengers at a superior fare. Thus at this low rate of passage we 
may reckon upon the receipt of an additional 70,000/. per annum, 
which will give the sum of 40,000/. for an additional dividend of five 
per cent. ; (the stock of this railway having risen about one hundred 
per cent. above par, ten per cent. is required in justice to the recent 
purchasers,) with a balance of 30,000/. remaining to be added to the 
sum of 6,960/. cleared by the carriage of goods. Thus, after paying 
the shareholders a dividend of full ter per cent., we have the sum 
of 36,960/., finally remaining for upholding the railway, being up- 
wards of 1,000/. per mile for a distance of thirty miles. When, 
therefore, we see that the affairs of the company will be improved by 
this change of system, and that a million per annum will be saved to 
the public, now paid to the steam engine builders and to the Marquis 
of Stafford, for carrying fourteen hundred thousand tons upon the 
canal, at the rate of twelve shillings per ton; and when it is re- 
membered, that not the Directors and the shareholders only, but the 
public generally, are interested in the most economical management of 
railways. and the consequent reduction of the rate of carriage, and 
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thence, of the necessaries of life,—Acts of Parliament, which cause 
the violation of the property of unwilling individuals, not being 
passed for the sole benefit of the Directors and stockholders, but for 
the general welfare,—it is time that a different course of management 
should be required to be adopted by the Directors of the Liverpool 
and Manchester railway. 

It will undoubtedly be answered, that twenty-five. tons, conveyed 
ten miles in two hours, is an exaggerated estimate of the powers of a 
horse upon railways. Indeed, in the lectures of Dr. Lardner, upon 
the steam engine, that learned person is made to estimate the daily 
performances of a horse at twelve tons conveyed a distance of twenty 
miles at the rate of two miles an hour. But upon the suppositions 
and calculations of Dr. Lardner, this is very far from being equal to 
the conveyance of a load of twenty-five tons, even for a distance of 
ten miles at the rate of four miles an hour—the rate of draught being 
represented as decreasing in a very rapid proportion, by an in- 
crease of speed, even in the proportion of one hundred and fourteen to 
fifty-three, from four to seven miles an hour. But with every 
possible respect for the authority of Dr. Lardner, we beg to suggest, 
that this is an unfounded and insufficiently considered calculation ; 
for the principle operates in a manner the very reverse of this sup- 
position, owing to the increasing impelus upon an increased speed, for 
which Dr. Lardner has made no allowance whatever. This, upona 
railway, where the resistance is slight, and the weight conveyed so 
heavy, is an immense consideration ; and if the force of traction be 
twelve times greater upon a turnpike road than upon a level railway, 
so the impetus will be twelve times greater upon a railway than upon 
a turnpike road. It is the increase of impetus which facilitates the 
draught of the boats upon the Ardrossan canal, when drawn at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour, as described by Mr. Grahame ; for if 
the towing rope were suddenly to be severed, the boat, without any 
Segupeens power than its own headway, would, probably, 
proceed for a distance of a quarter of a mile ; but if the rope attached 
to a barge of similar weight, and travelling at the rate of only two 
miles an hour were similarly severed, the barge would, probably, 
proceed but a very few yards. 

The practice of the Directors of the Ardrossan canal ought 
undoubtedly to be introduced upon all railways, for similar advanta- 
ges are produced by an increase of speed in land carriage ; and this 
indeed may be illustrated by the instance of the Birmingham mail, 
as described by Dr. Lardner. He says, that “the mail weighs two 
tons, and is conveyed at the rate of ten miles anhour.” Therefore, at 
the rate of one hundred and fourteen, at four miles an hour, to thirty- 
two at ten miles an hour, the same four horses would draw the Bir- 
mingham mail, though it weighed more than seven tons anda half, which 
is known to be double the load of the four-horse waggons of the 
London coal merchants, though not travelling at a rate exceeding 
two miles an hour. But if the Birmingham mail weigh two tons, 
many of the stage-coaches are heavier built, and carrying sixteen 
passengers, with a due proportion of goods, will weigh more than 
four tons, and yet travel at the rate of ten miles an hour ; to corres- 
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pond to which, the weight to be drawn at the rate of four miles an 
hour would amount to more than fifteen tons, which of course could 
not be moved by any four horses in the world. Therefore, we enter- 
tain no doubt whitever that a rapid rate of conveyance, with short 
stages, and rest and refreshment intervening, is the most economical 
expenditure of the powers of the horse, and contrary to the doctrine 
of Dr. Lardner, that twenty-four tons may thus be conveyed with 
incomparably more facility at the rate of five miles an hour, the 
proper anes for an English cart-horse, than twelve tons at the rate of 
two miles an hour. The experience of Mr. Grahame, “ that it is 
much easier to draw a boat along a canal at the rate of fifteen miles 
an hour, than at the lower velocity of six miles,” is equally 
true with reference to railways; but though twelve tons, according 
to the estimate of Dr. Lardner, were the utmost daily performance of 
a horse, conveying that load for a distance of twenty miles, still the 
number between Manchester and Liverpool would only be required 
to be doubled, at an encrease of the expense of 23,040/. per annum, 
which sum would amount to an additional charge of four pence per 
ton upon the conveyance of goods, and even at the extreme charge of 
one shilling and four pence per ton, it cannot be contended that the 
railway would continue to be opposed by the tedious canal. 

I do not assert that horse power is in reality cheaper than the 
steam-engine, upon a properly constructed railway ; but the Liver- 
pool and Manchester, and all other yet existing railways, are inap- 
plicable altogether to the economical use of steam locomotive power, 
and were probably not projected for the use of any other than horses 
in the conveyance of goods. 

Enough has already been said, however, to prove that no compari- 
son whatever exists in the cost of conveyance by railways and canals, 
for we have seen that upon the Manchester and Liverpool railway, a 
charge of one shilling per ton produces a splendid dividend of ten 
per cent. by the employment of horses alone ; from which it follows, 
that for a distance of one hundred and twelve miles, the estimated 
length of the London and Birmingham railway, the charge will not 
exceed three shillings and sixpence per ton; whereas the present 
cost of conveyance by the canal, from Birmingham to London, ic 
three pounds per ton—almost twenty times the rate upon a well 
managed railroad. And as the railway is thus a more substantial, 
cheap, and durable conveyance, never obstructed in the winter, and 
requiring none of the immense expenditure for cleaning out, and 
attendance and repair of locks, banks, and walks, it is certain that 
the canal will be no longer able to compete with the railway. 
With regard to the wide difference in the cost of steam locomotive 
engines, as compared to the labour of horses upon railroads, we 
believe the true cause to be in the entire inapplicability of the steam- 
engine, in its yet cumbrous construction, to the purposes of motion. 
The friction and enormous weight of so monstrous a mass of iron, 
coal, and water, added to the load of the usual train of waggons, is 
calculated to defeat even the stupendous powers of the steam-engine. 
A locomotive engine may be justly compared to a moviig animal, 
the load of fuel and of water corresponding to the provender and 
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water of the horse ; and a steam coach or a locomotive engine on a 
railway, moves under the disadvantage of a horse burthened, in addi- 
tion to a load, with his own supplies of water, provender, and corn. 
The wear of locomotive engines upon the Manchester and Liverpool 
railway, has, from this cause, proved so expensive, as materially to 
defeat the advantages of this great work ; for an engine of the value 
of one thousand pounds does not endure for a period of three months, 
and thirty-six locomotives are required to be maintained, to supply 
the daily complement of six. Previously to the opening of the Man- 
chester railway, no just experiment had indeed been made of the 
cost of locomotive steam power, and until the steam engine shall be 
yet vastly simplified in its construction, we hold that its cost will be 
fatal to its use, and that the interests of the shareholder and the pub- 
lic require, that for the present it should be abandoned. 

When reduced to their lowest practicable cost for conveyance, 
boundless indeed will be the results of the railways, which, at an 
early day, will throw their giant arms across the commercial di- 
visions of this great empire. | Cities now covering a circumference of 
miles will die away—dispossessed of their peculiar advantages, from 
the vicinity of harbours, rivers, coal, and the useful metals ; the most 
inland districts will enjoy the advantages of sea-port towns; and 
property will become equalized in value, to the most distant portions 
of the kingdom. The rail-road projected from London to Dover will 
alone overturn the grandeur, and even the very foundations of the 
modern Babylon—for it will assign to Dover the entire shipping 
business of London, and finally close the Thames. The expensive 
and circuitous navigation of the Downs and the river will be avoided 
—millions per annum, now paid for pilotage, dock dues, and the in- 
numerable charges of the Thames, will be saved to the commerce of 
the kingdom—the sea-faring population will be drawn off from the 
pestilential haunts of the port of London—and the plough will soon 
pass over the ancient and filthy towns upon the Thames; the banks 
of which will exhibit a beautiful, still, and natural seene—a most de- 
sirable view, although anticipated by Volney with great regret. For 
London is one immense monopoly—engrossing through the court, 
the East India Company, the Bank of England, and the various de- 
partments of the government, the expenditure of almost all the 
revenue of the country ; draining and weakening the provinces. 
The distribution, and not the accumulation of wealth, should be the 
true object of all commercial legislation—and the rail-road projected 
from Dover to Birmingham should receive the most zealous support 
of the government, if only to scatter the stagnant treasures of London 
through the impoverished and distant inland districts of the kingdom. 

It is, indeed, to be most deeply regretted, that the opposition ex- 
perienced in the upper House of Parliament should cast so disheart- 
ening a prospect upon these splendid undertakings. Upon the Bir- 
mingham and London rail-road alone, the parliamentary expences 
have already amounted to the vast sum of £40,000; and it is not re- 
duced to a certainty, that the expenditure of double that sum will 
ensure the passing of the bill. This forms so great a proportion of 
the expence to be incurred for the entire undertaking, that we would 
suggest to the directors of that and similar works, that measures may 
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be taken to obviate the necessity of applications to Parliament at all. 
The immense sums thus expended, would abundantly suffice for 
carrying a railway, by a private company, though by a more cir- 
cuitous course, and through the lands of consenting proprietors. 
When it is remembered that the splendid canal undertakings of the 
late Duke of Bridgewater were executed by one private fortune, and 
without any parliamentary advantages whatever, we cannot doubt 
that, amongst the wealthy speculators in this great nation, there are 
abundant resources for the intersection of the kingdom with railways, 
carried on from town to town by private individuals, or small com- 
panies alone. It is indeed devoutly to be wished, that in the present 
stagnant condition of our commerce, these works may be seen to 
proceed with rapidity, and that the renovated spirit of our reformed 
institutions may influence the progress of a system, the results of 
which will be boundless to the future welfare of mankind. 





ITALY. 


We gaze on thee and grieve,—so sweet and sad 

Thy beauty shows—like some fair creature cross’d 
By love, and lured to ruin—though still clad 

With all that fatal beauty which hath cost 

A life of sighs,—ihe lovely and the lost. 
Our tribute is a heart-ache unto thee ;— 

But on thy sons, whose shameless brows are gloss’d 
With smiles, while shackles load their limbs,—the Free 
Scowl down, as Honour scowls on abject Infamy. 


Time spares thy mortal glories—but the soul— 
The Roman soul that sway’d the world erewhile— 
His stream hath quench’d,—or the abhorr’d control 
Of Vandal-Robbers dared not now defile 
Thy hallowed halls with foot-staias of the vile :— 
A mournful lustre the too-brilliant day 
Throws still o’er many a huge old haughty pile, 
Alas! Perdition gluts on nobler prey—- 
The free and fiery race that rear’d them—where are they? 


Sadly the heart surveys thy callous shame, 
And sickens on its moral,—when the tide 
Of swelling Fate upon the heights of Fame, 
Exalts the nations,—from their tumid pride, 
Down with the shrinking ebb they sink, to hide 
Their humbled heads in blank Oblivion’s grave ; 
Or, darker doom! are broken down to bide, 
Like thee, the wretched portion of a slave, 
Resigning, with a smile, the noblest boon God gave ! 


But Sibyl-Ruin’s bodement, like a blight, 
Thus hails Earth’s proud ones, from this wreck of doom : 
“* Your haughty Noon but ushers such a Night, 
Time for the mightiest reareth such a tomb ;— 
Ay, sceptic Scorn’s lip-curling port assume— 
But what she was, are ye—or can ye be? 
Dream ye absorbing Ruin fails of room 
For pettier victims, at fell Fate’s decree? 
Anpnihilation’s breath shall blast the phantasy!” W. G. A. 
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THE FRENCH CONVULSIVES, 


WITH A SPECIMEN. 





The popularity of those French writers who form what has been 
termed the Convulsive School of Romance, shows that the public 
mind of France is affected with a morbid craving for the contempla- 
tion of physical horrers. The old Revolution gave birth to the 
school of Davide, whose proffered civilities the merciful and tender- 
hearted Flaxman repelled with disgust,—the painter having filled his 

tfolio with sketches made during the dying agonies of those whom 
e had aided in condemning. To the three days of July 1830 may 
be attributed the production of numerous French works, recently 
published, which display, most daringly, the convulsions of human 
agony, the poverty, degradation, and criminal propensities of the 
lower classes. Conscious that a familiarity with the terrible in fact 
has rendered the generality of the French reading public callous to 
all ordinary condiments, the authors in question, rouze, excite, and 
gratify it by the strongest stimulants which art can supply. They 
depict scenes of violence and atrocity, of crime and bloodshed, with 
their adjuncts, horror and despair, and misery of the deepest shade. 
The dismal Morgue, the hospital, the prison, and the scaffold, all 
are depicted with painful force and accuracy. Their delight is to 
dwell upon the dark side of humanity, to exhibit the leprosy of the 
heart as equalling, if not surpassing that of the body in hideousness. 
It would seem as if they had pared their pens with a scalpel, and had 
mingled blood with their ink. 

Such is the school which ranks Jules Janin among its disciples. 
His first performance, the Dead Ass and Guillotined Woman is a 
singular little work, and, on its appearance, gave rise to much specu- 
lation in the literary circles at Paris. It was generally imagined— 
and the jocular allusions of the work itself abundantly countenanced 
the conjecture—that it was merely meant as a burlesque on Victor 
Hugo’s Dernier Jour d’une Condamnée, and an attempt to beat 
that author at his own weapons, while the deep earnestness and con 
amore style of the execution seemed to identify it with the author's 
personal feelings and to stamp it with his own image. His next 
work, La Confession, was an additional confirmation of the latter 
opinion, and decided his adherence to the Convulsives. L’Ane mort 
et la Femme Guillotinée is a little work of great power, emulating the 
simplicity of plot and poverty of incident of the Greek drama, and 
depending for its effect on the novelty of its manner, and the skill 
and power of the author in the management of his materials. It is 
understood to have literally fulfilled the prediction hazarded by him 
in his preface ; “ that it was such a book as the reader would, twenty 
times, throw down in disgust, and feel himself compelled, as if by a 
spell, totake up again.” It contains a forcible sketch of a young 
peasant girl’s career. Of the scene in which he introduces his he- 
roine, in all the freshness and vivacity of untainted youth and beauty : 

following is a hasty translation :— 
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** I was on the road to Vauvres, filled with the happiness of existence, of 
breathing, of feeling a pure and warm air circulate around me,—admiring like 
a child the slighest flower that bloomed, and remaining whole quarters of 
hours to watch the picturesque wind-mills turn round with magisterial gra- 
vity. On a sudden, precisely at the corner of that road, so ill kept, so 
narrow, so stony, and yet so much loved, which leads to the tavern of the 
Bon Lapin, I beheld a young girl on an ass which was running away. 
Oh the ravishing sight! It will be before my eyes to the end of my existence. 
The young creature was rosy, animated, rather full grown, with a neck of 
surpassing beauty. In her terror she had lost her straw bonnet, and she 
cried out in a sweet voice, ‘ stop!’ But the luckless ass continued at full 
speed, and I allowed him to do so. I liked that aerial motion, the animated 
fear, the danger which surrounded her—a girl in the hands of chance, and 
that chance at my controul. She cried out—nobody was there but myself and 
my dog. 

cf The ass stopped suddenly—the young girl felli—I uttered an exclamation 
and caught her in my arms. The ass galloped off through the fields. 
Scarcely had I hold of her, gazing on her as on a prize that belonged to me, 
when she raised herself with a brisk motion and set off in pursuit of her 
palfrey, exclaiming ‘ Charlot! Charlot!’ My dog continued running and 
barking, and Charlot was at his utmost speed. 

“ My first care was to pick up the bonnet; it was a common straw 
bonnet, with a faded riband, a vile blue flower, and yet there was something 
about it which revealed a good and kind hearted disposition in its owner ; 
she was now at a distance. 

** Rouston, my dog, at length brought Charlot back to me. I mounted 
upon the saddle with the straw bonnet on my head, and entering a little 
wood I proceeded slowly along. 

** The young girl continued to exclaim ‘ Charlot! Charlot!’ She was at 
the skirts of the wood more rosy than before, sobbing with uneasiness ; and 
when at length she again beheld her Charlot, she sprang forward and threw 
herself upon his neck, embraced him, and called him by a thousand dear ap- 
pellations. ‘ Here you are,’ Charlot, said she to him—and she embraced him. 
The animal stood quietly, while I, still posted in the same place, remained 
unnoticed, and while seated as I was upon his back, I would have given my 
life for one of those fresh kisses thus lavished upon Charlot. Charlot ab- 
sorbed all her thoughts. 

“* At last she raised her head,—‘ Ah! there’s my bonnet,’ said she, with 
delight ; then she gazed at me with her large black eyes, and observing that 
I was seated upon Charlot, she sat down in front of me and the donkey. 
She restored order to her hair, wiped her brow, replaced her bonnet on her 
head, heaved a heavy sigh of fatigue, and rose as if to say to me, ‘ Get out of 
that.’ She seemed determined not to leave me her Charlot a moment longer. 
I dismounted, she sprang to her saddle, and away bounded Charlot. 

“* Never had I seen a girl more bewitching, more blooming, more fresh! 
But for me, not a word, not a look. I was all admiration, but I had not a 
word to say to her. What could | havesaid? Charlot and her hat had en- 
grossed her whole attention. And again, I am not one of those sceptics, 
devoid of all morality, who lay it down that there is but one way of feeling 
an interest in awoman. I have a thousand very innocent ways. You tell 
me of taking their hand : now I ask you, was it not happiness ineffable to have 
seen her run, sit down, get up, to have heard her call Charlot, to have co- 
vered my head with her straw bonnet, to have passed beneath my chin the 
riband which had touched hers, to have been leaning over her while she 
embraced Charlot. . 

“The young girl and Charlot were ever recurring to my heart. The 
graces of the one, lively, elegant, healthy, light; the beauty of the other, 
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spirited, well-proportioned, hardy, active; those handsome ears which me- 
naced the skies, that smile of playfulness which defied misfortune, that trot 
so light and graceful, this motion so graceful, so animated. I had become 
infatuated with both! And then they understood each other so perfectly ! the 
name of Charlot fell so naturally from her lips! Happy pair! neither had be- 
stowed the least attention upon me. I, who had pursued them with so much 
ardour, who admired them so much, they had not once looked upon me.—Mean- 
time I was retracing my steps by the shortest road, no longer taking notice 
of the new born herbage; nor the windmills, or any part of the delightful 
landscape which in the morning had engaged me. I was melancholy and 
ill-humoured, like a man quite astonished at finding himself alone. An in- 
cident aroused me from my reverie. I was passing by a great boor of a pea- 
sant, a rustic in every sense of the term, who stalked behind a miserable ass 
loaded with dung; he was beating the poor animal beyond all conscience.— 
‘Ah, Charlot,’ cried he, after a particular infliction.—Charlot !—I turned 
round—I gazed—luckless animal! it was he: it was he that bent under 
that disgraceful burden: he that but a short time since pranced beneath 
that ideal form ; he carry dung and writhe beneath the lash! What a sud- 
den transition! what an unexpected metamorphosis. I passed in front of 
Charlot, casting a look of compassion on him, which he returned me as well 
as he was able. I was unhappy for a week : that young girl and this rustic, 
myself, and this manure gatherer upon the same back, and then I know not 
au dismal presentiment would cross my mind, touching the fate of the 
pretty village girl.” 


This incident has made an indelible impression on our author’s 
mind. In vain he visits the Bon Lapin at Vauvres. Henriette is no 
where to be seen. From being gay, jovial, and light-hearted, he be- 
comes melancholy, morose, and ennuyé: the dark reflection of some 

ion, a la Werther, overcasts his mind and clouds his existence. 

o this new state, there is wanting an end, a heroine, in a word, 
unity, the young peasant girl of Vauvres. At length he finds her. 


“I met her one morning in turning the corner of a street. She had no 
longer her faded straw bonnet, her fresh crimson complexion. Yet it was 
she; neither her gloves or boots, nor her new bonnet, nor the silky rustling 
of her robe, nor her constrained or quiet pace, prevented me from recogniz- 
ing her. It was Henriette. She walked with an air of dignity, with de- 
clined head and furtive look : although she stopped at all the milliners shops 
and wherever there was anything to be seen, yet she had the appearance of 
being in a hurry, and of wishing to proceed quickly ; but the present moment 
was stronger than her resolution and subdued her wil]. In fine, her modest 
air, her becoming deportment, the practised reserve visible in her whole 
person, caused me to conclude that she was Jos#.”’ 


_ He follows her steps, and after witnessing the utter indifference 
with which she gazes on two or three exhibitions of calamity and 
distress they meet—enters with her into the Morgue. 


“ The morgue is a little building which seems to mount guard in front of 
an hospital: the roof is a dome, clothed with marine herbs, and with an 
evergreen plant, which has a charming effect. The morgue may be recog- 
nized at a distance ; the waters that lave its base, are black, and clogged with 
filth. You enter without question; the low portal is always open. The 
walls perspire. In the midst of this solitary hall are arranged four or five 
stone tables, upon which are stretched as many corpses, sometimes, as 
during the great heats, and the new melodrames, two bodies to each table. 
On this day there were but three ; the first was an old man who had frac- 
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tured his skull by falling from a third story, precisely as he was finishing his 
day’s work, and on the point of demanding the slender remuneration which 
was due for it. It was evident that the unhappy man after long years of toil 
had become too feeble to pursue his laborious trade: the gossips of the 
place, and this place was to them a delightful rendezvous for diversion and 
prattle ; related amongst themselves, that of three children left by this old 
man not one would recognize him, lest they should be liable to the expense 
of his burial. Beside the mason was exposed a young child, crushed to death 
by the carriage of an opera girl; its form was half hid beneath a black 
and humid piece of leather, which had been thrown over his large wound. 
You would have said, it slept, forgetting the lesson and the ferule of its 
schoolmaster ; above his head hung his cap, his green neckcloth, his em- 
broidered jacket, soiled with dust and blood, the light scrip, containing his 
luncheon, in the centre. On a slab apart, lay the body of a young man, 
overspread by the livid hues of death. Henriette stopped short, here, and 
without changing colour, exclaimed, as to herself,—‘ It is he.’ ” 


The deceased was a young English nobleman, who, like the author, 
had seen her upon Charlot, in all her original purity ; and infatuated 
by her charms, had sacrificed for her the prospects of the highest and 
most glorious of earthly careers, and finally his life. Satisfied with 
finding herself at liberty, she would have departed with the single 
ejaculation, “It is he,” but she is politely requested to witness the 
application of galvanism to the body, at which operation she assists 
with the utmost composure and indifference. All this, it must be 
owned, looks too monstrous and improbable, and even allowing the 
widest latitude to the imagination, in the manufacture of the terrible, 
seems too rapid a descent into horror. In the next glimpse he catches 
of her, she appears in a totally altered condition. She has become 
a fine lady, and to acquire consideration, an ostentatious supplicant 
for public charities. In this character he is one morning surprised by 
a visit from her. 


“‘It was two o’clock; a burning summer’s sun scorched my side of the 
street ; my blinds were closely drawn; upon my table was a most charming 
bouquet of roses; my apartment was fresh and brilliant, lighted only by a 
single joyous sunbeam, which, victorious over all obstacles, and coloured b 
my white and blue curtains, fell upon an exquisite head of Madonna, whic 
seemed fresh from the pencil of Raphael. That young beauty was ushered 
in. She was alone, she was full dressed, she fanned the perfumed air of my 
apartment, and on her countenance | retraced the lively carnation which had 
before struck me. I received her with marked attention and kindness ; she 
who had not taken the least notice of me in the crowd of society, had come 
to me, at an hour as improper as if it had been evening. She was sitting 
there, opposite to me, looking at me, speaking to me—there for me. 

*** You have come to see me at length, my fair Henriette,’ said I to her, 
as I handed her a chair, in the style of a man who addresses an old ac- 
quaintance, or rather like one who knows whom he is addressing, and who 
begins without ceremony. ‘Henriette!’ rejoined she, ‘do you know my 
baptismal name?’ ‘ And Charlot, Henriette; what has become of Charlot?’ 
‘Charlot!’ and she stared at me, as if trying to recollect if she knew me, or 
it might be, to dissemble all knowledge of Charlot. This forgetfulness 
pierced my heart. ‘Yes, Charlot,’ rejoined I, more moved than before. 
‘Charlot, that you loved so much, that you embraced with transport; Char- 
lot, the gentle Charlot, whom you cantered in the plain of Vauvres ; Charlot, 
who one day caused you to drop your straw bonnet; that poor Charlot that 
I have seen ?” 
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«« She drew out a little album, bound in morocco, with steel corners, and 
without replying to what I had uttered, said, ‘I collect on behalf of the 
Foundling Institution ; how much will you give me?’ ‘Nothing.’ ‘ Do, I 
beg of you, for the love of me. At the last collection I had one hundred 
and twenty francs more than Mademoiselle de I shall be miserable if 
she surpasses me to-day.’ ‘Do you know what a foundling is?’ exclaimed 
I with vehemence. ‘ Not yet,’ repliedshe. ‘Go and learn it then, and after 
you have passed through the hospital—miserable, faded, trembling, covered 
with shame, come hither, call my servant, speak to him of Charlot, and I 
will give you alms.’ ”’ 

Some time after, yielding to an accidental flow of spirits, he re- 
solves to enjoy one day of happiness—to give himself up to the illu- 
sions of his imagination. Insensibly he is led to direct his aa upon 
Vauvres, and finds himself in the garden of the tavern of the Bon 
Lapin. While recalling to mind the joyous hours he had passed 
beneath its arbours, he perceived at the further end of the garden a 
fine lady, richly dressed. 


“She was seated opposite a handsome young man, who seemed to speak 
to her with warmth, while she listened with anger or disdain. The 
attitude of this woman attracted my attention, the elegance of her form 
made me anxious to see her face. I know not what vague presentiment it 
was that told me I should recognize her, but I looked in vain; she did not 
turn her head. At the same moment, an infirm old man, led by a female 
equally advanced in years, entered the garden, and begged an alms. There 
was nothing unbecoming in his tone, nothing plaintive in his voice. I pitied 
him. After me, he addressed himself to the fine lady. She repulsed him 
rudely, and he was on the point of departing, when, having examined her 
more closely, ‘ Wife,’ said he to his companion, ‘ how very like our daughter 
that lady is.” The poor woman heaved a deep sigh—at a glance she had 
recognized her child. The old man would have embraced her, would have 
pardoned her, but she turned away with disgust. ‘In the name of thy 
grey-haired sire, 1 conjure you, my child, to acknowledge your parents, who 
have so long bewailed your loss!’ and she averted her head. ‘In the name 
of heaven,’ exclaimed the mother, ‘ recognize us, for we forgive you!’ Si- 
lent still. ‘In the name of Charlot,’ exclaimed I, ‘turn your eyes upon 
your aged father, on his knees before you!’ The old couple mo forth 
their arms, but at the name of Charlot she arose, and with averted head left 
the garden, followed by the young man, whose amazement was visible in his 
countenance.” 

But awful retribution is at hand—Henriette is fast approaching the 
rapids, which are to hurl her down to the lowest deeps of degradation, 
misery, and crime. After a quick transition from her high and’ 
— state of splendour and opulence, to the loathsomeness of the 

ospital, and from the hospital to the lowest haunts of infamy, she is 
plunged into a dungeon for murder. He feels a kind of infernal joy 
at finding that by this crime she is his—entirely his, until she shall be 
delivered over to the executioner, and he resolves not to stop until he 
shall have placed her beneath a tomb. He obtains admission to the 
prison, where, through an aperture in her dungeon, he watches whole 
days the demeanour of the captive, and studies her slightest motion. 
She proves enceinte, and is removed to the Bourbe. There he visits 
her, after she has become a mother. 





“‘ The word mother carries with it something to be respected, even at the 
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Bourbe. A woman yielding her breast to a child—that child who draws its 
existence from her—that tender and attentive protection which she alone is 
capable of bestowing upon it—that little heart which begins to beat upon that 
maternal bosom—all this begets a forgetfulness of the crimes of a woman— 
of all her treachery and weakness: it would seem as if the love she bears 
her child absolved her from the consequences of all the rest—that the life 
which she has given replaces the life she has taken away. With these feel- 
ings I entered the apartment on the morning Henriette was to die. Her 
calmness, her attitude, and all that I knew of her early years, and of 
her horrible misfortunes, produced a violent effect upon me. I begged to be 
left alone with her; her child lay asleep upon her bosom. I approached 
her. ‘Do you recollect me?’ said]. She raised her eyes, and by a motion 
of her head gave me to understand that she did. It was easy to perceive 
how much it cost her. ‘ Henriette,’ said I, ‘ you see before you one who has 
adored, who still loves you ; if you have any last request to make, confide it 
to me—I will see it complied with.’ She spoke not a word in reply, 
but there was a tenderness in her look—poor girl! if you had given me such 
a look at a former period—but one such look, you had been mine—mine for 
ever, and I had been wholly thine. ‘ Henriette,’ said I, ‘ it is then true you 
must die. So young, so beautiful—you, who might have been my wife— 
who might have brought up our young family, and enjoyed a happy exist- 
ence ; and, at length, an aged grandmother, with silver locks, die on some fine 
autumnal evening, without pain, surrounded by your grandchildren: but a 
few moments, and adieu for ever.’ She still continued mute—she pressed 
her infant to her breast, and wept. They were the first tears I had observed 
her shed. J watched them gently trickling down her cheeks; her child re- 
ceived them all. Thus bathed in tears, I looked upon that child as my own. 
—‘ At all events,’ said I, ‘ this infant shall be my son’— The door opened 
before I had concluded the sentence—‘ That child is mine!’ said a man who 
entered. I turned round, and recognized the jailor of the prison. ‘I have 
come in search of my child,’ continued he, ‘ it shall not be in the keeping of 
another. Come, Henri,’ added he, drawing from a box a white cloth ; and 
approaching the mother without looking at her, he seized the infant as deli- 
cately as he could; the poor little creature slept suspended from its mother’s 
bosom—violence was necessary to remove it from that place whence it drew 
the principle of its existence. The mother remained passive—the infant was 
enveloped in the cloth, and carefully placed in the box. The old jailor was 
triumphant. ‘Come, Henri,’ said he, ‘ the mother dishonours not the child, 
and you shall not be touched by Charlot.’ He departed—it was time that 
he did so. ‘‘Charlot!”” Henriette raised her eyes at the word. ‘ Charlot!’ 
said she, in an unaltered voice, ‘ what does he mean?’ and she trembled with 
emotion. ‘Alas?’ said I, ‘Charlot in the prison dialect signifies execu- 
tioner.’ ‘I recollect it ;’ she replied, adding, with an expression indicative 
of grief and regret-—‘ Oh! how guilty I am—what severe warnings did you 
give me! what a name you pronounced in my ears, without its being pos- 
sible to misunderstand you. What days of happiness lost! what misery 
incurred by not having listened to you! For I understood you—I felt your 
meaning. I remembered all; I loved you as you loved me, but I thought 
myself humbled—degraded, and from that hour I date my ruin. Forgive— 
forgive me;—in the name of Charlot forgive me!’ and she held out her 
ore to me, and I felt her burning cheek touch mine. It was the first and 
ast time.” é' 


Then follow, in rapid succession, the Place de Greve, with its 
terrific apparatus, its gay and heartless ministers, and its assembled 
thousands of spectators: the execution, the burial in unhallowed 
ground—nothing is wanting to the terrible finishing of the picture. 
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He purchases the body of the deceased for three hundred francs, in 
spite of a gentle request from the executioner’s daughter, who be- 
sought her father, with a most sweet smile, to grant her the fine 
black hair of the convict to make a tower. He superintends the 
burial with care and tenderness, but the next day, when he visits the 
tomb, he finds that it had been robbed for the school of medicine, 
while the women of the neighbourhood had appropriated the grave 
clothes to their own use. “I then found,” he says, “ that had it been 
otherwise, her miserable destiny had not been entirely accomplished !” 
Charlot had long before been devoured by dogs at the Barriére du 
Combat. 

Such is Mr. Janin’s first sally into the regions of the terrible in 
fiction. That the production is gloomy, exaggerated, and sometimes 
disgusting in its details, breathing of shocking realities, as well as 
trenching too closely on the confines of decency, it is useless to deny ; 
that it has, with all its faults, an air of vraisemblance, a positive 
identity with what is actually passing in the world around us, it 
would be impossible to controvert. 





BREAKING COVER. 





Amone the various mortifying disqualifications under which the 
Irish Catholics laboured, previously to the passing of the Emancipa- 
tion Bill, the Disarming Act, prohibiting them from having in their 
possession any offensive or defensive weapons, appears to have been 
not the least galling to our Hibernian fellow-subjects ; inasmuch as 
it debarred them in many instances, in cases of real or supposed ag- 
grievance, from that dernier resort, which the natives of the “ Emerald 
Isle” have preferred, from time immemorial, to the more dilatory as 
well as uncertain redress offered by a court of law. An ungenerous 
or timid adversary, especially if a member of the'government church 
might (as has been more than once the case) evade a hostile meeting 
with a Papist, on the ground of the above-mentioned disqualification. 

A circumstance of this kind occurred in Mallow, county Cork, 
about the latter end of the last century; when the appellant devised 
a whimsical and ingenious experiment to evade the law, and put 
himself on a level with his over-scrupulous antagonist. Mr. Flynn, 
a respectable Catholic hatter, was, or supposed himself, grievously 
insulted by Mr. Patrick Doolittle, a tailor, of the Established Church, 
residing in the same town. Having in vain endeavoured to obtain 
satisfaction, (in the national and current sense of the word,) and 
being given, moreover, to understand that the orthodox tailor mag- 
nanimously declined giving him the meeting, for no other reason 
than, lest by so doing he should be the proximate cause of subjecting 
Flynn to the penalties in such case made and provided, the spirited 
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hatter resolved on changing his religion, pro tempore, and actually 
read his public recantation, during morning service, in Mallow 
church. There, as fate would have it, Mr. Doolittle chanced to be 
present ; and great was his astonishment and consternation, at the 
unexpected, unhoped-for conversion of his mortal foe to the true 
faith! Had it taken place in St. Stephen’s Chapel, he would, doubt- 
less, have deprecated, in parliamentary language, the “ indecent 
haste,” &c. with which Flynn had deserted his party. Howbeit, the 
tailor saw and acknowledged the necessity of taking immediate mea- 
sures to avoid bloodshed. He made a precipitate retreat from the 
church, and took sanctuary in the Roman Catholic chapel, which 
stands in the same street. There having openly professed himself an 
unworthy member of the church of Rome, he was cordially received, 
and initiated by baptism, and other usual ceremonies. 

Mr. Doolittle, however, had scarcely time to congratulate himself 
on his escape from the dreaded duello, when he was disagreeably un- 
deceived by a practical illustration of the proverb, “ one good turn 
deserves another.” The courageous hatter felt indignant at what he 
could not but consider a paltry subterfuge ; and was not to be put 
off (like an old beaver) so easily. He therefore took an early oppor- 
tunity of seeking a conference with his quondam priest and father- 
confessor, who found him a willing convert. A slight nominal 
penance sufficed to reconcile him to the placable church which he 
had deserted ; certainly through interested, but by nomeans through 
mercenary motives. He lamented his backsliding in due form; and 
renounced the damnable heresies to which, in an unguarded moment, 
he had subscribed ;—all this once more in the presence of the alarmed 
tailor, who now began to be convinced, that no points of doctrine, 
however tough and knotty, had strength to bind over his Protean 
antagonist to the peace. Nothing, he could clearly see, was left him, 
in this emergency, but to break cover again, and seek refuge in the 
bosom of his mother church ; and this he effected with all imaginable 
speed ; sending, at the same time, a notification to the angry hatter, 
that their opinions on religious matters were so diametrically and 
irreconcileably opposite, that his conscience would not permit him, 
Doolittle, to retain any faith whatever, that might at any time be 
embraced by so blood-thirsty and unchristian an adversary as Flynn. 

We are assured that the foregoing anecdote, improbable as it may 
appear, isan absolute fact, well known as such by most of the inha- 
bitants of Mallow ; and that every circumstance, even to the names 
of the polemical warriors, is accurately detailed. 
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SAMPLE THE SECOND. 





[In the first sample of my Memoirs (Vol. xiv. p. 17.) J mentioned some of 
the difficulties which I had to encounter, at an age when one’s experience 
must necessarily be limited, and one’s judgment, consequently, far from 
mature: in the present specimen I purpose giving some idea of the position 
in which I was placed by circumstances, at a more recent period of my hum- 
ble career; begging the reader, however, to observe, that although upwards 
of forty, I was nevertheless yet a stranger to much of that practical wisdom 
with which I have since become acquainted (it may readily be guessed at 
whose cost), and therefore more exposed than I now am, perhaps, to the 
dangers of social life. Even at present I am far from being in a condition to 
feel secure, although I have seen a good deal of the world, and am, as nearly 
as I can guess, about fifty. This is the fact, and I take a sort of malicious 
joy in avowing it. My acquaintance for many years past having constantly 
been in the habit of prophesying, in an unpleasant tone of confidence, that it 
was not possible I could live long. I glory in having disappointed them; but 
candour compels me to confess that they have sometimes, to a considerable 
extent, been warranted in their gloomy predictioas—death having more than 
twice or thrice actually stared me in the face; | may even venture to say, 
that nothing but great professional skill could have saved me from his clutches. 
In one instance my days would, as | have reason to believe, have been most 
certainly numbered, had I not been removed to another clime; which, how- 
ever, such is my disposition, I ventured to quit long before, strictly speaking, 
I ought to have done so; consequently, although apparently in good health, 
even at this moment I am not perfectly safe from the horrors of a relapse. 
But 2’importe, I amin tolerable spirits, and hope tomake old bonesyet. And here 
I cannot, justifiably to my own conscience, omit acknowledging the kind and 
brotherly notice which my former specimen met with from the Editor of the 
Spectator, who doubtless felt for my trials. He is, I am told, a benevolent, 
good creature, in easy circumstances, whose friendship I should be most 
happy to enjoy, because I am sure, from what | have heard, it would, toa 
man of my pursuits, prove decidedly advantageous. But I must set him 
right as to one point: he fancies, as nearly as I can guess from his observa- 
tions, that I ama person of whom he has heard, but never saw, named 


_ Harry Stoe Van Dyck. This gentleman has, however, long been gathered to 


his fathers; I, on the contrary, as I need scarcely observe, am still alive ; 
and so far from being a person whom the Editor of the Spectator has merely 
heard of, I am not only known to him, but, although our acquaintance has 
never been sufficiently intimate to be made so beneficial to myself as | could 
wish, he was, as I well remember, one of my guests, on the only occasion in 
my life when I indulged in the extravagance (being usually frugal and unos- 
tentatious) of presenting my friends with three courses and a dessert. At 
present I would rather not reveal my name, for to me notoriety has always 
been disgusting. ] 


“ Few things, my dear,” I observed to Mrs. Garnet, “in domestic 
economy, are so obnoxious to censure, as a raw red and green coloured 
cobweb which some people stretch upon their floors, and denominate 
a Kidderminster carpet. One feels the wood through it at every step, 
especially when in one’s pumps or slippers. The Venetian variety is 
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also, but in a less degree, detestable. Brussels one can bear, and 
indeed for summer it is scarcely offensive; no English gentleman, 
however, can feel truly at home from the beginning of September 
until the end of March, unless he treads upon Turkey. He who 
doubts or denies this has never reached a certain station in society—at 
least so I think: what say you, my dear?” 

“T agree with you,” replied Mrs. Garnet ; who, however, judging 
from her aspect, had been so occupied in the business of the break- 
fast table, as not to have followed the current of my observations. I 
therefore repeated them, because I always like to be understood. She 
made the same answer as before. A pause ensued, during which she 
fidgetted frightfully, creamed my coffee twice, and sweetened it three 
or four times in rapid succession. 

Somewhat agitated, as any man of nice feeling would be, at the 
display of such symptoms, I took her by the hand, and pressed her 
most affectionately to tell me what had happened. “ Nothing at all, 
Dick,” she replied, throwing her arm fondly around me. 

“Nay, nay, my love; your tone, your look, those pale lips, that 
evidently forced smile, this nervous agitation of your dear hand—” 

“T had a sleepless night, you know, Dick.” 

“True: I had forgotten. A drive to Mitcham this sharp, clear, 
October morning—” 

“ No, Dick, I had rather remain at home; I feel chilly. Pray 
poke the fire.” ' 

I was proceeding to obey her, when she almost snatched the in- 
strument from my hand, and began to commit very energetic havoc 
among the Wallsend, which, to tell the truth, would, as it struck me, 
have done well enough without the least assistance. In fact, it burnt 
beautifully. I stared, and perceiving from the asperity of her profile, 
that all was not right within—(for Mrs. Garnet, although deliciously 
temperate in general, broke out into effusions peculiar to married 
ladies, occasionally,)—feeling that the atmosphere of her temper was 
somewhat hot and cloudy, I decided on being absent until the ap- 
proaching storm should have vented its wrath upon somebody ; and 
protesting that I felt qualmish, and in want of fresh air, ventured to 
order the cab. Our fellow had no sooner shut the door, than my wife 
turned sharply upon me, and asked if I really proposed to venture 
out and drive her own horse. 

“Certainly,” said I. “I am perfectly well, you know. The 
neighbours may perhaps be amazed to see me, after having been 
confined to‘my room for so many years, venturing to drive such a 
spirited steed, the very Hotspur of horses, as you state him to be, 
and possessing such a name as that of Beelzebub: yet it is notorious, 
that since my visit to Judge’s chambers I have been recovering 
rapidly, and within the last few days I have shown myself to all the 
people opposite at the drawing-room windows. They see that I am 
convalescent, why therefore should I not go out? And why not ven- 
ture to drive Beelzebub? A lawyer, you know, is a match for—but I 
won't conclude the trite and offensive observation. Besides, if J can’t 
manage him, your groom, who has driven him these three years, of 
course can, and he shall go with me; unless, indeed—” 
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“ But why not take a longer jaunt, Dick ?” interrupted Mrs. Gar. 
net. “I will confess to you, that for many days past I have felt 
perfectly satisfied as to your being quite able to leave the house, but 
delicacy would not permit me to say so until you mentioned it your- 
self. You have done so, and I now may ask—why this preliminary 
drive? Why not book your place for Edinburgh, or take the Calais 
steamer, or stroll into the city after nightfall, at once ?” 

Of course I inquired what in the name of every thing on earth she 
meant, protesting that I never felt so astonished and mystified in the 
whole course of my life, and concluding with a slight impeachment 
as to the validity of her intellect. She stared upon me with an 
expression of stupid wonder. ‘My dear,” said I, “ your restlessness 
last night has evidently so shattered your nerves, that your situation 
distresses me. You have been very low-spirited lately—you have 
indeed ; I have remarked it, though I said nothing, hoping that it 
would wear off when I could take you out. But you won't venture 
with me, that’s the fact. Well, I’m not angry—not I. Take Tom, 
as you used to do when I was bed-ridden ; or if you cannot muster 
up sufficient energy for that, be persuaded to be put in possession of 
more iron: I will send for a series of tonics which—” 

“ No, Dick, I'll swallow none of your prescriptions—that’s flat !” 

“ Unaccountable, foolish, womanly prejudice! What! because I 
am now practising the law, is it to be concluded that the results of my 
early medical studies have completely evanesced ?” 

“No: but you are artfully leading me, Dick, from my topic. I 
have been thinking of it all night. In plain English, it is time for us 
to part.” 

“ Part!” I exclaimed ; “ your proposition is most odious and un- 
reasonable.” 

“ Fiddlestick !” said she: “ you ought, in honour, to be off. Go 
to America ; take enough to pay your passage, and fifty pounds 
extra for contingencies.” 

“But why, my dear—you are certainly mad—why should I go to 
America? Neither business nor inclination calls me to the new world. 
Why quit my present position in society? Here I stand, with every 
thing pleasant about me; aged forty-three, it is true, but with a good 
constitution ; a wife whom I idolized when she was a girl, although 
another had the felicity of being blessed with her maiden love—that 
Abzeddon in canonicals, the Rev. Decimus Pontypool—an establish- 
ment unexceptionably comfortable, nay, elegant ; a good connexion— 
speaking as an attorney,—managed entirely by a confidential clerk, 
who—” 

Mrs. Garnet, I blush to say it, here interrupted me by the most 
indecent laughter, which she wound up with an impudent denial of 
my identity. 

I only ask any man, if he would not have played the very devil at 
this? But, with more temper than people men possess, I began to rea- 
son the point. Mrs. G., however, soon interrupted me, thus :— 
“ Your gravity, Dick, is excessively droll, but, joking apart, you 
must go. I'll give you fifty pounds for your trouble, but you must 
really bolt !” 


“ Am I in debt, then ?” cried I. “Is the name of Garnet—” 
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“ Nonsense! your folly begins to disgust me. Drop it, I beg.” 

« Folly !” Mrs. Garnet. I don’t think that at this time of my life, 
equally removed as I am from the stages of first and second child- 
hood, I am likely to act as an imbecile. Let us look—my love, at our 
relative positions. Your husband, Garnet, a rascally attorney, dies at 
Gainsborough: you smother the circumstance, continue to take out 
his certificate as though nothing had happened, and carry on his 
business, by means of an active managing clerk, giving out that Gar- 
net, poor fellow, although his intellect continues vigorous as ever, is 
bed-ridden, and not fit to be seen, at ‘the cottage.’ You don’t even 
administer, but enjoy his property without even paying the legacy or 

robate duty. Indeed, you act as a woman of sense throughout. 
Woe well, all goes on swimmingly, until some impertinent puppy of 
an attorney, who owes you a grudge, ventures to suspect that Garnet 
isdead. ‘The fellow carries his folly so far as to solicit a summons 
for Garnet to appear and establish the fact of his existence. You 
happen to meet with me ; you state the facts, and enveloped in Welsh 
flannel, after having starved myself into a becoming paleness, I per- 
sonate the deceased. Every body has forgotten me—time and disease 
have done much in altering my features—I am judicially recognized, 
and thenceforth commence my recovery. Now that I am hale and 
hearty as ever I was in my life, you coolly talk of my trapesing off 
to Edinburgh or elsewhere !” 

“ Ha! ha! Dick,” exclaimed Maria, playfully filliping my cheek ; 
* T see by your manner, that you meditate a bit of roguery, but no 
matter, I shan’t be nice to a shade ; at any rate we won't quarrel for 
a trifle one way or the other, will we ?” 

* Certainly not ; but what do you mean. by lugging the very offen- 
sive substantive ‘ roguery’ into our discussion? Allow me to tell you, 
Mrs. Garnet, that I have all along determined to act in this affair 
strictly according to the dictates of my conscience. When I met you 
in Tooley Street, after a long, and to me, most painful separation, I 
had not a shirt to my back—such had beenmy indolence—now thanks 
to my exertions in your behalf.—” 

“ Well, well, I see your aim, but to the point at once. We lose 
time, for if we talked for a thousand years we should not understand 
each other better than we already do. The fact is, you’re a poor 
needy devil, willing to make the most of a wind-fall, and I don’t 
blame you ; for you can’t well afford to oblige even so old a friend as 
myself, con amore or any thing like it. In mentioning fifty for con- 
tingencies I spoke at hazard, and was not up to the mark, I admit. 
But come, we wont higgle like hucksters: name your own price ; 
there’s my hand, Dick—I give you a carte blanche for the bargain ; 
but don’t be unreasonable.” 

“Unreasonable ! Egad, Mrs. Garnet, it’s you who are unreasonable. 
Do you think every spark of particular passion for yourself, of common 
gallantry for that sex which you so adorn, is dead within me? In- 
spect this lovely hand! Reflect on your fine form—for you are still 
decidedly a beauty—”. 

* Ha! ha! ha! Oh, Dick! Dick !”’ 

‘* Besides there are all the little elegant comforts—the cab and 
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Beelzebub—the Turkey carpet—the cottage which I have not yet 

“ Nor ever will, my dear fellow, for it exists only in my own ima- 
gination: but then, to be sure there's this house, centrically situa- 
ted—” 

« In good repair—” 

* Held for a long term, at a moderate rent—” 

“ Not a chimney in it smokes—no drafts, no rattling old windows, 
and no noisy children, Dick !” 

“ True, my dear! I sup full of felicity. Then again, we must not 
forget my former identity, which, you may readily guess, annoyed 
me as much, and stuck to me as closely, wherever I went, as the old 
man of the mountain did to the shoulders of Sinbad.” 

“ A hump which you couldn’t pitch like a porter does a package 
of suspicious goods and run away from it.” 

“ No: in fact Garnet is the safest name I ever wore.” 

“« And you've been rather volatile, Dick, eh ?” 

* Uncommonly, as I am free to confess.” 

* Ha! ha! but now for the climax of all this badinage. Is it a 
serious proposition of one hundred guineas—there or thereabouts— 
little more or less ?” 

“ My dear Maria, I cannot bear this. You won’t look at things in 
a proper light.” 

“ A hundred and fifty then?” 

“ Providence, though late in life, has beneficently interfered on my 
behalf—” 

« Two hundred pounds ?” 

“ And shall I be such an ingrate as to reject its proffered 
blessings ?” 

* Make it guineas.” 

“ My affections, safety, ease, comfort, and a thousand other con- 
siderations admonish me not to cast my bread upon the waters—” 

‘* Pshaw ! don’t be rapacious !” 

« Pythagoras, in his remarks on the transmigration of souls, has 
divinely observed—" 

“ Oh bother Pythagoras! Don’t bring him in as a mock-bidder, 
or Socrates, Plato, and Euclid will presently follow. ‘Take my final 
offer of two hundred and fifty—money down, Dick—and let the ham- 
mer fall.” 

“ Don’t call me Dick, dearest! my name is Jonathan, Jonathan 
Garnet ; a bourgeois and objectionable appellation it is true, but pos- 
sesses such solid advantages (for even to say nothing of you, there’s 
the business you know, and the safety as well), that hang me, my 
love, if any consideration on earth shall tempt me to part with it. 
Henceforth I am an attorney who has been very ill ; you have recog- 
nized, Lord Tenterden has ratified me as such, and it would be bad 
taste on my part —” 

“ Of course Dick, you’re joking still—joking on the broadest possi- 
ble scale.” 

“I made no reply ; but fixing myself firmly in the elbow-chair 
which I occupied, after having poked the fire with all the emphasis 
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of decided ownership, I gave her a glance so seriously negative, that 
the dear susceptible little woman shrieked with emotion, rose, 
staggered towards my plate, snatched up my anchovy knife, and 
made a desperate lunge, which, had it been successful, would have 
laid her open to a capital imputation. Of course, therefore, I parried 
it ; pushed her back—what less could I do:—and she dropped on the 
hearth-rug in violent hysterics. The chamber-maid and cook, 
alarmed by her toscin,—the shriek which I mentioned, now burst 
into the room. I bled her to profusion, while partially delirious. 
Being convinced, however, that there was no reason for alarm, I left 
her in the care of her women, and—the cab being at the door—just 
jumped into it and took a brief bold dashing drive about town. 

Beelzebub proved to be a perfect darling: he possessed action as 
well as pace ; kept both head and stern gallantly up ; and unlike many 
fast-goers, he was neither cat-hammed nor goose-rumped. I gloried 
in him. Maria’s groom was an ass. He had dwelt on the reins with 
so dead a hand as to irritate the noble nag: the consequence was, 
that he had pulled the cab, not from the collar but the bit. I could 
have cuffed the fellow where he sat, (for I had taken him with me,) 
but for the anachronism of a man, who hadn’t been out of his room for 
years, thrashing his groom. Rhino, the name to which the rascal 
answered, was amazed at my tact and Beelzebub’s obedience. The 
animal found himself treated by a master-hand, and might have been 
driven, with the velocity of an arrow, through the most encumbered 
streets, by the slender pilotage of a pack-thread. Several highly 
respectable looking persons, after having stared egregiously, took off 
their hats as I passed, to make amends for the offence of having, as I 
guessed, foolishly taken me, at the first glance, for some low vagabond 
whom they knew. Rhino was astonished at the multitude of persons 
who recognized me, after having been so long an invisible invalid ; 
while my perfect generalship in all the minutie of cab-driving, pro- 
duced, in his appreciating bosom, a sensation of positive awe. The 
fact is, that without vanity be it spoken, although I succumb to 
Apsley, the Nimrod of the Sporting Magazine, in “ tooling a team,” 
I sing second to no man,—so bountiful is nature—as a buggy whip 
over the stones. All this is parenthetical, and by-the-bye ; but I 
have so little to brag of that I may perhaps be allowed to mention 
my comparative superiority in the trifling article of driving “a one- 
horse shay.” 

On my return, Maria was in bed ; but so successful had been my 
depletion, that she was now quite composed, and had even admitted 
our managing clerk to a consultation, literally over the counterpane, 
on some urgent topic. I dined alone and undisturbed ; but just 
after my filberts and parmesan had come in—(I always marry them 
in my mouth)— I heard a faint feeble irresolute tapping at the door. 
I dictatorially shouted the usual shibboleth, and he who managed the 
official regions below stairs slowly sneaked in. His name was Gruel. 
He stood about five feet six, and might be forty ; but there was no 
telling how his account stood with time to any certainty. He wore a 
wig—smooth, brown, and oily as the plumage of a duck. He fought 
in armour, for no adversary ever saw his eyes. They were protected 
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laterally as well as in front by large green glasses ; he had not dis- 
covered that expression dwells as much about the region of the mouth 
as about that of the eyes; and consequently deemed himself safe 
while the latter were concealed, althongh the lips, naked and exposed 
as they were, to so erudite a glance as that with which circumstances 
endow a man of my experience, reveal, with the nicest accuracy, 
what is going on within. I have always found that the deepest vil- 
lains are, in apparently minor, but really most important points, 
the greatest noodles: this it is, that—fortunately for the public— 
hangs so many of them; and some odd day it will hang our sleek 
friend Gruel. 

When he entered the room his humility was so aggravated, that 
an innocent spectator would humanely have wished that the fellow, 
for his own sake, could have sunk through the floor. I, however, 
not only saw, but by what dropped from Mrs. Garnet, knew that he 
was a dead rascal, who, notwithstanding his apparent imbecility, 
possessed steam-engine power. I therefore asked him to sit down 
and take wine with me. He glode forward, and seemingly oppressed 
by the consciousness of his own insignificance, dwindled into a 
chair: on the edge of which an abrupt incident compels me to leave 
him until the first of March. 





UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY. 


As the present system of society has advanced, the natural relations 
of man to man have been broken up; they now recognize each other 
as only so many several parts of the political machinery. The grasp- 
ing game of exclusive property has annihilated social feeling, and the 
cant of political economy is superseding even the cant of religion. 
The fanatics of both are conspicuous for one and the same error—the 
neglect of the question of morals—an important part of true polity, 
whether civil or divine, and the essential base of human happiness. 
The zealot is busy to make man fit for a future state ;—the political 
economist, in making the most of him for this. The one seizes on his 
soul; the other on his body: between the two he is left without 
voice or volition on his own behalf; he toils to produce that which 
he never enjoys, and dies in fear of that which he has never ex- 
amined. 

Neglect and indifference to mankind in the mass is the pervading 
vice of our social arrangements. ‘Those monstrous anomolies—pre- 
ferring the lesser number to the greater—valuing production beyond 
the producers—seeking partial wealth instead of general happiness, 
are such standard deformities of the body politic, that, like all the 
malformed, we have grown into self-complacency, and continually 
allow ourselves to be flattered on the subject of our political beauty. 
Humanity has become a drug—sacrificed, remorselessly sacrificed to 
the production of wealth ; which is all in all, and the hinges of the 
human machine are only oiled to enable it to work ; while its exer- 
tions, be they attended with what extent of suffering they may, are 
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regarded with as little interest and less sympathy, than the motion of 
the paddle-wheel of a steamer. Political economy is making us mere 
calculators, and would close the safety valve of even such little 
charity as may be remaining. The poor of this country now actually 
look to the prisons as places of refuge, thank the magistrate that 
commits them to “ durance vile,” and stand to be branded, no longer 
sensible to the blush of shame. Is not this a fact to turn every bed 
of down into one of torture?—to convert the banquet room into a 
place of reproach, where common sympathy would forbid the few to 
feast while their fellow-creatures famish? But trom one end of the 
nation to the other, the most gross inequality of property has 
numbed common feeling; the poor man forgets the privileges, and 
the rich man the principles, of humanity. Factitious habits, by ren- 
dering association partial and exclusive, annuls all sense of common 
kindred, and in the estimation of the luxurious, the Lazarite is a 
different order of being. But let the new-born of the palace and the 
peasant’s hut change places :—will birth or breeding triumph in their 
future character? Thus it is, that systems are stepdames to Nature’s 
children—the capabilities God has given his creatures for happiness 
is suffered to run waste like water, and toil is carried to torture to 
perpetuate monopoly and misery. 

Horace Walpole says, “ If angels have any fun in them how they 
must laugh at us!” It may as truly be said, if they have any pity in 
them how they must weep for us! The people of this unhappy planet 
seem engaged in a sort of game at blindman’s buff, and custom is the 
band used to blindfold the eyes of their reason. The authority of 
precedent is the warrant for practice, and, amid all the outcry for 
reform, we seem to forget that, of which “ The Gentleman in Black ” 
at the City Theatre nightly reminds us, that “all that is custom now 
was innovation once.” Reform can only properly pause when per- 
fection is attained. The march of reform therefore is not likely to be 
very limited, unless among those who, like the Chinese, make the 
immature institutions of past ignorance and inexperience the rule of 
future measures. “ Of all the fallacies with which man has attempted 
to gloss his expedients, there are none more evidently false than that 
which infers the duration of a social system from the length of time 
it has already existed.” Thus speak sthe greatA merican novelist— 
thus thinks every rational creature whether speaking it or not. 

The present time has one consolation—the light of knowledge is 
abroad. Some may say, “ What good has it done? There is not more 
happiness now than in times past—perhaps less.” This may be true. 
There is an intermediate state preceding any great change. Know- 
ledge now enables the people to see abuses and absurdities ; it will 
next enable them to mitigate, and at last, let us hope, to remove 
them. The happiness of the past was something like the stolid 
quiescence of Curran’s client, who declared he never knew how ill he 
had been used till he heard his counsel state his case in court. The 
power of opinion is omnipotent, the increasing power and privilege in 
expressing opinion will give the moving force to that mighty engine 
which, under the guidance of knowledge, will enfranchise mankind. 

An O_p Woman. 











THE PRESENT CRISIS IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Tue year 1833, we venture to predict, will be memorable in the 
annals of the world. Clouds are gathering upon the political horizon 
of our own continent. From one end to the other, Europe, though 
apparently in profound repose, is internally agitated by the attrition 
of the two great principles—that of the many and the few. ‘Though 
her physical energies seem dormant, the mind of man is progressing. 
In the western world the Federal Republic of the United States of 
America—that Republic, whose rapid rise to its present elevated rank 
in the scale of nations is unparalleled—is threatened with desolation 
—it is perishing by the very principles that first gave it existence. 
The reasons alleged by the State of South Carolina for the non-exe- 
cution of the tariff, are precisely the same as those urged by Franklin 
and Washington in 1781, as the grounds of separation from the mo- 
ther country. 

The dissolution of this great Republic, and the probable failure of 
the mighty experiments in government of which it has been the 
theatre, will be a fine subject for political parties to illustrate their 
various prejudices. The upholders of despotism will sing peans over 
its downfall—the lover of liberty will mourn over what appears to be 
the stern condition of man, to run alternately the career of improve- 
ment and of degeneracy—while the philosopher will recognize the 
unerring operation of that great political axiom countenanced by the 
highest authority, and proved by experience—“ That the natural pro- 
perty of small States is to be governed as a Republic, of middling ones 
to be subject to a monarch, and of large empires to be swayed by a 
despotic prince, and that, therefore, the spirit of a state will alter in 
proportion as it extends or contracts its limits.” The framers of the 
American constitution were not blind to an opinion confirmed by the 
history of every government in the old world ; the difficulties that 
attended their undertaking were manifest. When the idea of a Con- 
federate Republic presented itself, a kind of constitution was formed, 
which, according to the great Montesquieu, has all the internal ad- 
vantages of a republican, together with the external force of a monar- 
chical government. The expanding quality of sucha government was 
peculiarly fitted for the United States, the greatest part of whose ter- 
ritory at that time was uncultivated. 

But while this form of government enabled them to surmount this 
difficulty, it led them into another—it left them without precedent or 
guide ; and, consequently, without the benefit of that instruction to 
be derived from the history of other nations. Several associations, 
both in ancient and modern times, have been called by the name of 
Confederate States, which have not, in propriety of language, deserved 
that appellation. The Achean league, the Lycean confederacy, and 
the Amphyctyonic council in ancient—and the Swiss Cantons, the 
United Netherlands, and the Germanic Body in modern times—but 
none of these assemblages constituted a new one, and do not, there- 
fore, correspond with the full definition of a confederate republic. 
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Thus, in forming this system, they derived no assistance from the 
history of the past. But to be left without a guide or precedent was 
not the only difficulty in which the framers of the American constitu- 
tion were involved. They found themselves embarrassed with another 
of peculiar delicacy and importance—the very key-stone of their 
political edifice—we allude to the drawing a proper line between the 
national government, and the government of he several States. By the 
articles of the first confederation, which were ratified by Congress, 
July 9th, 1778, it was agreed that each state should retain its sove- 
reignty, freedom and independence, and every other power, right, and 
jurisdiction, not expressly delegated to Congress. But these articles 
being found inadequate to the purposes of a federal government, the 
present constitution was proposed and ratified by all the States about 
eight years afterwards. The fundamental distinction between the 
articles of confederation and the new constitution lies in this.—the 
former acted only on States ; the latter on individuals ; the former 
could neither raise men nor money by its own authority, but lay at 
the discretion of thirteen different legislatures; and without their 
unanimous concurrence, was unable to provide for the public safety, 
or the payment of the national debt. The impossibility of such a 
government answering the end of its institution, soon became evident. 
In framing the new constitution, to establish a broad and distinct line 
of demarcation between the general government and the state legisla- 
tures, was the first desideratum, and proved an operation fertile in dif- 
ficulty and embarrassments ; for although it was easy to discover a 
proper and satisfactory principle on the subject, by enacting that 
whatever object of government is confined in its operation and effects 
within the bounds of a particular state, should be considered as _ be- 
longing to the government of that state, and whatever object of go- 
vernment extends in its operation er effects beyond the bounds of a 
particular state, should be considered as the prerogative of the gene- 
ral government ;—still, however satisfactory this principle may be 
found in theory, its practical application was felt to be of great diffi- 
eulty, and fraught with future danger to the Union. 

In order to lessen or remove the difficulty arising from discretion- 
ary construction on this subject, an enumeration of particular in- 
stances in which the application of the principle ought to take place, 
has been attempted with much industry and care, but the result has 
shewn that it is only in mathematical science that a line can be de- 
scribed with mathematical precision. 

It has been remarked that civil government is necessary to the 
perfection of society. We may add, that civil liberty is necessary to 
the perfection of civil government. Civil liberty is natural liberty 
itself, divested only of that part, which, placed in the government, 
produces more good and happiness tothe community, than if it had 
remained in the individual. Hence it follows that civil liberty, while 
it resigns a part of natural liberty, retains the free and generous 
exercise of all human faculties, so far as it is compatible with public 
welfare. But in forming a constitution for an union of confederate 
States, it was also necessary accurately to establish and define ano- 
ther kind of liberty, which we may distinguish by the appellation of 


federal liberty. When a single government is instituted, the indivi- 
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duals of whom it is composed, surrender to it a part of their natural 
independence which they before enjoyed as men—in like manner 
when a confederate republic is instituted, the communities of which 
it is composed surrender to it a part of their political independence 
which they before enjoyed as States. They resign to the national 
government that part, and that part only, of their political liberty, 
which placed in that government will produce more good to the 
whole than if it had remained in the several States—retaining only 
the free and generous exercise of such faculties as are compatible 
with the welfare of the general and superintending confederacy. 
Such are the written provisions of the American constitution, but 
which have long been, and are still, the subject of vehement and 
fierce altercation. It would occupy too much space to examine the 
various arguments adduced for and against the adoption of this con- 
stitution;: suffice it to say, that almost every passion which could agi- 
tate the human breast, interested both States and individuals for and 
against the adoption of the proposed plan of government—and the 
period of time that has since elapsed, has rather served to compli- 
cate than simplify the question of States’ rights. One on which we 
constantly find the best informed Americans divided—we have ob- 
served that the fundamental distinction between the first articles of 
confederation and the present constitution, consists in this, that the 
former acted only on States, the latter on individuals. Under the 
new constitution one legislative, executive, and judicial power per- 
vaded the whole union, and gave a stability to the general govern- 
ment which never could be attained while the acts and requisitions 
of congress were subject to the revision of thirteen legislatures, and 
while thirteen distinct and unconnected judiciaries had a constitu- 
tional right to decide on the same subject. The people of the United 
States gave no new powers to their rulers, but made a more judicious 
arrangement of what they had formerly ceded—they enlarged the 
powers of the general government, not by taking from the people, 
but from the States’ legislatures. They took from the latter a power 
of levying duties on the importation of foreign merchandize, and 
transferred it to congress for the common benefit of the union ; they 
also invested the general government with a power to regulate trade, 
levy taxes, and internal duties on the inhabitants. According to this 
view of the American constitution, the independent sovereignty of 
the various States is more virtual than real, for all matters concern- 
ing the welfare of the whole union have been transferred to the gene- 
tal government, and consequently, a refusal on the part of one or 
any of the States to execute the acts of congress amounts to open 
rebellion. Such, in fact, is precisely the view taken by the Presi- 
dent General Jackson, who in his recent proclamation to the State of 
South Carolina, does not ‘hesitate to pronounce the late acts of the 
convention of that State as rebellious, and threatens in case of need, 
to follow up his declaration by coercive measures. 

. The principles set forth by the head of the American Executive, 
in the able State paper above alluded to, are, it must be confessed, 
apparently founded on truth and justice. A State refusing as a 
member of the confederation, to recognize the laws common to all 
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the confederate States, may be said to raise an absurd pretension. 
But the convention of South Carolina has not committed this logical 
inconsistency ; in refusing to execute the Tariff, in threatening to 
resist, she has expressed her will to separate from the union, in the 
event of coercive measures being resorted to. The question is there- 
fore altered, and hinges upon the following considerations. In rati- 
fying a treaty of indefinite union, did the representatives of South 
Carolina bind their descendants ad eternitatem, whatever might 
be their wants, under every new combination of circumstances? Or 
did they give to the other States the right of constraining them by 
force to remain members of the confederation, which they would find 
a source of misery and oppression? These, itmust be confessed, are 
knotty questions, on which we will not venture an opinion, while 
their solution by force of arms we feel is pregnant with danger. 

But it does not appear that things have yet reached this fatal ex- 
tremity in the United States, for it is not the first time that symp- 
toms of division have manifested themselves. Such an extremity 
as would disfigure the magnificent character which hitherto the 
American Union has maintained, we hope may be yet far distant. 
The enlightened solicitude of the American government, and the 
sound sense and patriotism of the people will yet, we predict, carry 
the vessel of state safely through the shoals that have suddenly 
crossed her course. General Jackson, in his admirable proclamation, 
does not found his arguments upon that diabolical principle so com- 
mon among the governments of Europe, that the government can do 
no wrong—but while he threatens to enforce obedience, still uses the 
language of conciliation—nay, he even hints at a modification of the 
Tariff system, which may have been carried too far, deprecating only 
the unconstitutional act of the convention of South Carolina. 

For it appears to be admitted on all hands, that the actual policy 
or unpolicy of the Tariff itself as a commercial question, is wholly 
unconnected with the point at issue between the general government 
and the refactory state. Congress wished the Tariff to be wise and 
just ; the convention of South Carolina have by a large majority 
willed it to be unjust, iniquitious, and oppressive—the question is 
not whether the Tariff be just or oppressive, but whether the act 
of the convention be constitutional. The chief force of the argument 
contained in the proclamation is directed against the assumption of 
the right of resistance on the part of any individual State, or portion 
of the union, to laws which have been passed by the authority of the 
collective legislature. 

The attrition of these two principles in the American constitution, 
teaches us at once the inability of human ingenuity ; and that every 
human constitution carries within itself the seeds of its own destruction. 
The mighty forces of local interests and Ciscordant possessions, will 
gradually dissolve the friendly attachments and sense of common in- 
terest, that have hitherto cemented the union; interfering regula- 
tions of trade, and interfering claims and interests of territory, will 
as wealth and population increase. render it impossible to harmonize, 
under one uniform system of government, the discordant interests 
and selfish passions of the various parts of that immense territory at 
present embraced by the Federal Union: for like every thing that 
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exists in this world, the power of States and companies is limited ; 
they diminish in ratio to the area of their circumference. 

The future doctrines of the limited States of America afford room 
for various speculations; the rapid development of her maritime 
power has been watched with an eye of jealous uneasiness in this 
country ; and the preservation of our maritime supremacy in the 
course of another half century, has been asserted to be at best pro- 
blematical. This is an opinion to which we should be willing to 
allow due weight, could it be shown that the integrity of this mighty 
republic will be preserved through that period of time. But passing 
events rather point to a contrary conclusion, and, once dissolved, Eng- 
land will have nothing more to fear from her maritime greatness ; for 
the different sections, into which she will split, will be too much oc- 
cupied with their own internal jealousies and dissensions—leaving 
out of the question the wide field they will present to our diplo- 
macy, which will render them any thing but formidable to the 


nations of the old world. . 





SPARROW-PUDDING NATURALISTS. 





One of the most extraordinary signs of the times, is the great and 
still increasing popularity of almost every branch of Natural History. 
A few years ago, Zoology was a word almost unknown to “ ears 
polite ;” very few works on the subject were published, and those 
only found purchasers among the scientific. Most people had read 
Buffon “in their younger days,” and deemed it pure waste of time 
to pore over any other book about “ birds and beasts ;” Buffon being 
deemed all wise and infallible. It was supposed that he had “ gar- 
nered, yea, even unto the gleaning,” every fact worth knowing as to 
Natural History ; that he had taken a true and philosophical view of 
the creation, which appearing, according to his accounts and argu- 
ments, although exquisite in parts, asad, disjointed, bungling affair 
on the whole, the subject was voted a dead bore by the thoughtless, 
and proved a stumbling-block to the thinking, who were amazed— 
staggered, to find that numerous living things were apparently cre- 
ated for no other purpose than to endure a life of physical misery. 
The study of Natural History was even condemned by some as tend- 
ing to bring about infidelity ; and the science slumbered in odium, so 
far as regarded the public, for a number of years. Meantime the 
most ludicrous errors were accepted as standard truths—in short, 
every body believed in Buffon. 

Lately, however, a new spirit hath sprung up. Natural History 
has ceased to be the study of a few, and has become the enthusiastic 
pursuit of many. Thousands and tens of thousands of men, women, 
and children, of all nations, and all grades in society, and in all parts 
of the globe, are daily labouring with delight, to increase our stock 
of knowlege on this important subject ; so that with a rapidity that 
is truly astonishing, the distorted phantasmagoria of ignorance and 
presumption are being rapidly dispelled, and man begins to see “ in 
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its true form and colour, the beauty, grandeur, almighty wisdom, and 
beneficence of the creation.” 

But in effecting this revolution, some excesses have been committed, 
and Natural History is at this moment so completely disorganized, 
that some time will probably elapse before a proper advantage can be 
taken of our recent discoveries. We want an important work, grave 
in its character, uniform in its design, and embracing all modern dis- 
coveries, to settle the public mind on the subject. The spirit of spe- 
culation and individual action is going too far ; a being of stupendous 
intellect is required to reduce our frittered and chaotic elements of 
truth into order. It is true, that the stupid and tyrannical old dynasty 
has been overthrown, but anarchy threatens to rise upon its ruins. 
* The Animal Kingdom” is full of parties, each of which is partially 
right, but enormously wrong. So much obstinacy and partizanship 
exist, that to amalgamate the conflicting elements appears to be a 
gigantic task. Every little circle of systematists has its idol, its au- 
tocrat—every village its Gilbert White; Allesley, if our memory do 
not deceive us, has its Rev. W. T. Bree. 

« Anent”’ this gentleman, the present paper was projected ; but we 
have been unconsciously betrayed into “the general subject,” which, 
by the bye, we purpose discussing at the earliest opportunity more at 
large, and in a more serious mode than that under the influence of 
which we now write. Messrs. Macleay, Vigors, Bennett, Swainson, 
Gray, Woods, Yarrell, Sowerby, Samouelle, Kirby, Mantell, Spence, 
and Buckland, we know and respect the greater part of you; but 
we have a word or two to say, in a friendly mood, toeach. Of course 
we agree with all of you on one point, (and with many of you on 
several,) namely, that the old lion, Buffon, is done up ; so completely 
done up, in fact, that even Rennie, the popular writer, and august 
Professor of Zoology at the King’s Galea. ventures to kick him. 
Poor devil ! Poor Count de Buffon ! 

But touching the Gilbert White of Allesley—the Rev. W. T. Bree, 
who is invariably spoken of as “the amiable naturalist” by all his 
fellow-contributors to the Magazine of Natural History* :—In the last 





* This publication is conducted by the talented veteran, Loudon, one of the 
most useful literary and scientific men of the present age. Delightful bonhom- 
mie is his peculiar characteristic. ‘Those who, without knowing, talk to him, 
fancy that he is a mighty pleasant and well-informed gentleman, who has never 
done any thing, and who has nothing to do. Such, however, is not the fact ; he has 

roduced some of the most valuable and important Encyclopedias published by 

ongman and Co. ; he edits the Gardener’s Magazine, as well as that of Natu- 
ral History, and he has now in the course of publication an Encyclopedia of 
Rural Architecture ; which in our opinion ranks amongst the most intelligent, 
important, and practical works that ever issued from the press. Its numbers 
have frequently been noticed in terms of high commendation in this Magazine 
as they appeared ; but not content with this, we purpose devoting some pages to 
a review of the entire production, as soon as it shall have been completed ; 
feeling, as we do, that the time has gone by when mere literature formed the 
staple commodity of periodical reviews. We are anxious to keep up with the 
spirit of the age, to be useful as well as agreeable, to * bring out” those publi- 
cations that aim at higher objects than the mere gratification of the present mo- 
ment, Among these, Loudon’s works occupy a conspicuous place. The Maga- 
zine of Natural History ought to be present wherever a periodical is found. It 
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number of that entertaining and truly valuable work, the Rev. 
W. T. Bree has rendered himself very pleasantly obnoxious to cen- 
sure ; so has a Master of Arts, named Dovaston, of Westfelton near 
Shrewsbury ; with whom it will suit our convenience to deal first. 

Quoth this eminent Stagyrite, in an article concocted for the pur- 
pose apparently of applauding himself, “I can discriminate almost 
every kind of tree, as it is called upon, either solo or in score, to take 
part in the grand choral harmonies of the tempest. Now it Roars 
deep and still (roaring deep and still is beyond our comprehension, ) 
among the oaks just behind this book room ; anon it BREATHESs hoarse 
and hollow (breathes hoarse and hollow!) upon the dark old Scotch 
pines of the Cider Mil grove ; Groans through the sycamore, and 
lime avenue ‘ that weather-fends my cell ;’ Rarries the bony boughs 
of the skeleton ash (there’s for you, followers of Byron!); HowLs 
through the elms (quite in taste, for they are to be converted into 
coffins,) ; H1ssEs, and each obviously different (each what?) in the 
cedars, spruce and silver fir; waistLEs through the larch ; wats- 
PERS in the Weymouth and the Aphornousli ; and suddenly wuisks 
a solitary cypress ; while the evergreens and dry-leaved hornbeams 
keep up a constant accompaniment, each after Ais kind!” How 
swollen, tumid, and absurd a paragraph is this! Here is a gentleman 
who professes to recognize each individual voice in a concert of trees ; 
and of what does that concert consist? Why (we entreat the reader 
to check us by the verbs in the paragraph quoted) of roaring, breath- 
ing hoarse and hollow, groaning, rattling, howling, hissing, whistling, 
and whispering ! What an exquisite musical treat! What a Pistol of 
a Naturalist ! 

Having thus settled the affairs of “John F. M. Dovaston, Esq. 
A.M.” let us turn our polite attention to those of “ that amiable natu- 
ralist,” the Rev. W. T. Bree, M.A. (Query, what is the distinction 
between these literal honours? Is M.A. a cut above A.M., or vice 
versa?) The last-mentioned gentleman, “that amiable naturalist,” in 
the Number of the Magazine of Natural History already quoted, has 
indulged the public with a few addenda as to the eccentric architec- 
tural propensities of birds. He gives cuts and cases. Among the 





is full of interest, full of information. Loudon suffers his contributors to 
“prattle apace,” as though they were sitting by his own fire-side; he never 
interrupts, he never corrects their little absurdities, but leaves the castigation 
of the delinquent to the sense of the company. And most preciously, to =| 
the truth, are the culprits chastized by their fellow-labourers in the vineyard. 
If a contributor happen to commit an error, or to hazard an absurd speculation in 
one number, he is certain to be held up to scorn and ridicule in the next. Na- 
turalists soar above mere bantering; they are, all of them, little and great, in 
earnest, and deal home strokes to offenders. No fool, therefore, can flourish long 
in Loudon’s Magazine; a shaft from the “ Retrospective Criticism” is sure to 
bring him down. If an assertion in one /ivraison escape obloquy or contradic- 
tion in the next, it may be deemed tolerably valid. Were the work dunar, we 
should not print the article to which this is a note; for we should feel certain 
that the delinquencies of the Sparrow Pudding Naturalists in the last number 
would be fully castigated in the next ; but as the Magazine appears only every 
second month, we do not scruple to admit an article, the sense of which would 
doubtless appear, in some shape or other, in Loudon's next, published in 
March.—Epiror. 
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latter, we find an account of a pair of robins, which built for two 
successive seasons against the church bible of Hampton in Arden, 
Warwickshire. “The worthy vicar would on no account have the 
birds disturbed, and accordingly introduced into the church another 
bible, from which to read the lessons.” This is all very well, very 
amiable, very “ bird-beloving and humane,” as Leigh Hunt would 
say; but shortly after, the Rev. W. T. Bree, M.A. states, (without in- 
dignant exclamation, or comment of any kind!!) “ that a friend of his in 
Staffordshire has half a score or more (of sparrow-pots) suspended on 
pegs, in suitable places about his house and buildings. The sparrows,” 
adds our humane and intelligent informant—the ‘amiable naturalist,’ 
“ take freely to the pots, and produce several broods in the course of 
the summer ; and thus, not only are several broods of these predaceous 
birds destroyed, in a season, but A GOOD SPARROW DUMPLING is also, 
from time to time, supplied to the table !” 

We should very much like to know the name of this reverend and 
amiable gentleman’s Staffordshire friend. Is he in the church? 
Has he afamily? Did he ever build a house? Is he too an “ amia- 
ble naturalist,” or a pluralist on a small scale—a clerical bon vivant 
occasionally seen at the ale-house? Does he “take freely to the 
= ?” Of what age is he? How is our friend’s health? When is 

e expected to “step below?” In what latitude and longitude is he 
to be found? Weare going down to the potteries next week, and 
should like to see a man whose daring and original genius invented 
such capital wall-fruit as sparrow-puddings. When does his ga- 
thering commence? Of course such a genius would not put himself 
to the expence of plucking ; doubtless he knows the exact nick of 
time when his nestlings are sufficiently fat for dumplings, and yet 
totally unfledged. Does he boil every brood in their own pot? If 
so, we should respectfully beg leave to suggest an improvement; in- 
stead of clay he might use paste, thus every pot would prove a pud- 
ding, and he might save himself the trouble of twisting necks or cut- 
ting throats. We can scarcely conceive how he contrives to protect 
his eyes from the desperate bills of the parent-birds, in whose pre- 
sence he immolates their offspring, over the sill of his back parlour 
window: does he wear spectacles? Why does not some enterpriz- 
ing publisher bring out his portrait? It would certainly sell. Wit- 
ness the success of that of the young man who not. very long ago 
did something similar at Leicester. Suppose our Staffordshire friend 
had been the worthy vicar of Hampton in Arden, against whose 
church bible a pair of robins “ built for two successive seasons ;”’ like 
that excellent man :—‘ he would on no account have the birds dis- 
turbed :” on the contrary, he would doubtless have “ introduced into 
the church another bible, from which to read the lessons ;” because 
in process of time the dear little creatures. might constitute the basis 
of a most delectable dumpling. 
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Up to the present hour, men of genius seem equally obnoxious to 
calamity, as when Savage pined in a prison, Otway starved, and 
Chatterton committed suicide. The fatal heir-loom still exists, and 
attends the inheritance. Frightful misfortunes have darkened the 
career, however splendid in appearance, of many popular and gifted 
writers. Genius is naturally sensitive—morbidly so in many cases. 
How many men of splendid talents are there at this moment, in 
this very city, pining away their existence in obscurity, for want of 
that fostering care that others more fortunate, though less worthy, 
have enjoyed. The vulgar victim of bodily affliction exposes his 
leprosy to the multitude, and solicits charity:—the more exalted 
martyr suffers and expires under calamities he is too proud to reveal. 

Brooks was a man of a very benevolent disposition, and considerable 
powers of mind. He had written some good verses ; and, what was 
more to the purpose, had brought out some good saleable books, 
which gained him more than fame—it gave him the ear of the pub- 
lishers; and with this followed, of course, a comfortable income. 
Brooks was no starving poet. He had a comfortable house, well 
furnished. He had, moreover, a clever and amiable wife, and always 
a guinea for a needy friend. 

One day, while sauntering down Oxford Street, he accidentally 
met with a fellow climber of Parnassus, but in very different. circum- 
stances to himself. Poor Spencer's coat was absolutely threadbare ;— 
his hat, had he worn it six months by the sea side, could not have 
betrayed greater symptoms of atmospherical influence. In fact, he 
was the beau ideal of a poet—there was no mistaking him. 

“ Well, Spencer, my dear fellow,” said his warm-hearted friend, 
extending his hand, “I have not seen you for some time—how are you 
going on?” 

“Oh, miserably, sir—miserably. It’s a wretched world. I am 
bowed down by necessity—obliged to forego what my mind tells me 
I am capable of, to furnish myself with the mere means of existence. 
What I have already done—books which the world has been pleased 
with, are, in my mind, but mere gaudy butterflies—they will die 
with the season. If I had but the means to finish a great work which 
I contemplate—but that is folly—that cannot be my fortune.” 

“ But surely,” said Brooks, “ surely some means could be devised.” 

“ None,” cried the other, energetically. “ I have no resource but 
in my ink-bottle—and I cannot starve. Ah! how I envy those of 
better fortune! Were I in affluence, then would I go on triumph- 
antly—hewing colossal groups out of the living rock—not as I am 
now, carving cherry-stones—toiling at trifles t déagties My friend,” 
added he, in a subdued voice, “I am sick of the world—sick at 
heart—and care little to remain in it.” 

Brooks was moved :—he could not but compare his own good ior- 
tune with that of the destitute being who before him, and his 
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heart yearned to his distresses with the kindly feelings of a brother 
and a man. 

“ Stay,” said he: for the poor heart-broken poet had already left 
him. ‘ Stay—I am an author, like yourself, and live by my pen ; 
but am fortunately better placed in society, though with much less 
genius. If it is in my power to prevent it, you shall not be cast upon 
the waters. Come to my house—be with me for half a year, and 
execute your great work. I have a spare room, where you shall 
sleep and work, You shall fare as I do; and you can use your time 
to the best advantage.” 

“« My dear Brooks!” exclaimed the astonished poet, “ you overs 
whelm me. I know not how—” 

“ A truce with feeling, Spencer,” said his warm-hearted friend. 
“ The invitation is freely given—every thing will be very pleasant. 
Come to-morrow.” 

We will pass over the poet’s extasies, and the expressions of his 
gratitude ; but, on the next morning, we find him seated comfortably 
at the breakfast-table of his friend, and treated with all kindness and 
consideration by Mrs. Brooks. It would be tedious to dwell on his 
lengthened visit: suffice it to say, that every thing was made as plea- 
sant for him as his friendly host had intimated. After breakfast, he 
regularly retired to his work at the poem which he expected was to 
make his fame. The anticipations of his friend were scarcely less 
sanguine than his own; time flowed on; and from the hours he 
laboured, much was augured of the progress of his work. Feelings 
of delicacy, on the part of Brooks, forbade any other than casual 
inquiry ; for, like a jealous artist, the poet seemed unwilling that his 
work should suffer from criticism in detail. He was determined to 
astonish his friend with the full blaze of his genius. He was right. 
If ever you would produce an effect, never endanger it by partial ex- 
hibitions. 

In the mean time, Spencer dined regularly with his friend en fa- 
mille, or with an occasional party, as it might happen. Sometimes, 
after dinner, he strolled out for exercise—visited his acquaintance— 
lounged at the theatres—or returned to his room after coffee ;—in 
short, he was quite confiding and comfortable. His work was pro- 
ceeding rapidly, but the contents of his writing-desk were still 
secret. 

« Well,” Brooks would say sometimes, “ how do you get on, my 
boy?” 

*« Gloriously !” was the reply. 

Six months had now nearly elapsed—the finishing was only want- 
ing to the work. He was revising it carefully, previously to sub- 
mitting it for Brooks’s approbation ; who, as it drew near completion, 
became more than usually anxious. His wife likewise partook of his 
feelings: for so jealously had Spencer kept his secret, that neither 
the subject of his book, nor even the title, had escaped him. 

One day they had waited some time for Spencer at dinner. He 
was usually punctual, and Mrs. Brooks rather remarked it ; but her 
husband. thinking ‘he had finished the work, and might bring the 
manuscript down with him, would not let him be disturbed. An 
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hour passed, but Spencer came not ; so Mrs. Brooks becoming im- 
patient, rung for the servant. 

“ Have you informed Mr. Spencer that dinner has been waiting ?” 

“ O yes, ma’am—I called him—but I suppose he has fallen off to 
sleep again.” 

« To sleep again !—What does the fool mean?” said Brooks impa- 
tiently. 

os IM nothing more than the truth, sir; and I did not know 
that it was any secret,” said the girl, pettishly. . 

« Well, what is it, girl—what is it?” said Brooks, gathering anger 
with every word. 

« Why, sir, I dare say, Mr. Spencer is in bed and asleep, as he is 
every day of his life, from breakfast till dinner !” 

Brooks looked at his wife aghast, and she returned his astonished 
stare. But there must be some mistake; the fact, as represented, 
was incredible. Brooks rushed up stairs—entered Spencer’s room 
without ceremony—and beheld his worst fears confirmed. There 
lay the poet, snugly coiled up among the bed-clothes—no wreath 
of laurel about his brows, but his head encased in a woollen night- 
cap. He was wrapped in visions indeed—but they were drowsy 
ones. Brooks cast his eyes about the room, anxious to catch some 
token of toil—none—not a line—not a scrap—not even an ink blot 
on the floor ! 

The noise made by Brooks on entering, awoke the bard. He 
opened his dreamy eyes only to encounter those of his incensed and 
disappointed friend. Explanation there was none—apology was 
useless. It is needless to say further. The man of genius returned 
once more to his garret, to complain bitterly of the world, and of 
Brooks in particular. 

A good moral may be found to the above anecdote, in the story of 
a certain swindling wag, who loved to live at the expence of any 
body, rather than his own industry ; and in pursuance of such prin- 
ciple, made his way to the court of an eastern king. “ Please your 
majesty,” said he, “ I have one of the greatest wonders of the world. 
It is an ass that I have nearly taught to speak ; but I lack the means 
to finish. If you would benevolently support me for twelve mouths, 
the ass would make my fortune.” 

“ But,” inquired the sultan, “ what security shall I have of your 
performing your contract?” 

“ Oh, any security your highness pleases,” returned the teacher of 
asses. 

“‘ Well, if you will stake your life in the performance of your con- 
tract, it shall be as you wish.” 

* Gladly!” returned the fearless speculator ; and he was forthwith 
assigned apartments and attendants. 

About six months passed very pleasantly, when he was visited HY 
one of his former friends, who found him living on the best, and rid- 
ing on his ass, to give him a lesson. 

“ Why, what foolery is this?” said his friend. ‘“ You have staked 
your life on an impossibility ; and for one poor twelvemonth’s food, 
you will forfeit your existence.” 
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“ Tut, man!” said the other; ‘ that’s by no means certain. I 
have many chances—.”’ 

“ I see none.” 

“ Then you are a fool. Why, before twelve months, the city may 
be burnt about our ears—the plague may take off half its inhabitants 
—or, perhaps THE ASS MAY DIE!” 

So thought Jones, as he calculated his chances beneath the bed- 
clothes—“ Tue ass MAY DIE!” 

Now for case two.—Calamity the second.—Jenkins, a young bard 
of considerable fame, was always feelingly alive to the infirmities of 
young publishers. A very good-natured bookseller at the West End 
of the Town, had scarcely got his shutters taken down on his “ open- 
ing day,” when Jenkins paid him a visit, bearing a huge roll of what 
seemed to be manuscript, but which in fact was mere dummy under 
his arm. This he stated was all but finished; it would assuredly 
eclipse the most popular of his previous productions, and upon his 
honour, Mr. So-and-so (the victim) should bring it out—should se- 
cure the valuable publication of it, on his own terms, by the mere 
momentary advance of ten or twenty pounds for which Jenkins was 
just then unexpectedly Beehed, e hated applying to friends on 
these occasions—he would rather at any time go to work like a man 
of business, and instead of an unpleasant amicitial loan, obtain a 
commercial advance. Mr. So-and-so must know that his books sold 
—(this was true by the bye) and he would doubtless see the pro- 
spective benefit of publishing his very best. 

Poor Mr. So-and-so bit; and Jenkins departed with his roll and a 
checque for 20/. About half-past eight the next evening, So-and-so 
had occasion to step into a coffee-house near Charing Cross, The mo- 
ment he entered, his ears were convulsed by uproarious bursts of 
merriment proceeding from a party of gentlemen in a snug box at 
the upper end of the room. The next moment a voice which he 
fancied he had heard before, insisted on “ silence for a toast.” To 
his utter amazement the publisher's health was drunk with nine 
times nine, why or wherefore he could not conceive. The rattle of 
the glasses had subsided before our friend, the publisher, recovered 
from his surprise. At last curiosity overcame politeness, and wish- 
ing to know to whom his gratitude was due for such a mark of es- 
teem, he ventured to the other end of the room upon some excuse, 
' and casting a sidelong glance into the box, beheld to his infinite 
dismay the distressed poet, seated with some jovial companions 
round a table covered with long-necked bottles of every vintage of 
France ! 

The effect was that of an apparition upon him ; for in every one of 
those long-necked monsters, he beheld the ghost of his cheque! The 
man of business has often since been known to declare that sensations 
of the most peculiar description are created in him at the sight of a 
poet ; and at the bare mention of a distressed man of genius, he in- 
continently buttons up his breeches pockets. 

But now for the crowning calamity to this garland of cypress ! 
Another gentleman, an attic wit, and likewise a man of walle, h 
unfortunate—a man who has unhappily experienced those vicissitudes 
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attendant on the life of one whose mind is the “source from which 
his wealth is drawn,” has nevertheless, occasionally continued to 
employ his wit to some purpose. He is a dramatist of no little 
fame; and the sentiments embodied in a tragedy of his writing 
cannot be surpassed in elevation and purity. ey do honour to 
the head and heart of “ genius.”—Churchill’s character will however, 
be better understood by the relation of one of the many interesting 
passages of his life. 

He was in the habit of making frequent trips to Paris for the 
purpose of watching the progress of the French drama. His pleas- 

manners and reputed talent. gained him an admission into excel- 
lent society there, and if the common place ideas of finance had not 
intervened he would certainly have determined on an abode in the 
Parisian capital. One day, when at dinner with a large party, a 
lady complained bitterly of the dishonesty of tradesmen and of jewel- 
lers particularly—numerous anecdotes were instantly related of gold 
alloyed, diamonds changed, and pearls divided, by this most rapa- 
cious class. The lady further remarked, that she was the more con- 
cerned at this notorious breach of faith in the fraternity, as she had 
a very valuable set of cameos sent her from Italy, but dared not 
entrust them into the hands of any tradesman to set. 

“My dear madam,” said Churchill in his most insinuating tone ; 
for the lady was a beauty, and the bard was kindness and amiability 
itself—“ I am delighted, my dear madam,” said he, “ that it is in my 
power to relieve you from this difficulty—I have lately taken under 
my protection a young artist, who promises to be really wonderful. 
In the setting of the higher description of jewellery—he really gives a 
beauty to gems beyond their value ; and as to his probity.”— 

“Oh! Mr. Churchill, you delight me ;” returned the fair owner 
of the cameos, “ You will so much oblige me by making an arrange- 
ment with your protegé—lI will send him the cameos immediately 
with instructions.” 

“ He will come to me in the morning,” observed the bard, “as I 
have a trifling commission for him, and if you send them to my 
rooms, I will take care he shall attend tothem.” Many thanks on the 
part of the lady, and protestations of delight at serving her, on the 
part of Churchill, followed ; and after dinner the lady’s brother with 
great consideration for the young tradesman, begged Mr. Churchill 
to give the young man some 20/. in advance—as gold for setting, he 
knew was expensive, and the work was to be done in the most costly 
manner.—Some time elapsed, and the lady waited patiently to see her 
cameos ; but they were not finished. ‘‘ Cameos take a long time 
setting,” Mr. Churchill observed. 

A longer time crept on, and the lady was dying with impatience 
to see her darling treasure,—still the artist was most provokingly dila- 
tory. At length the lady began to labour under considerable an- 
noyance, in which many of Ror friends participated. “It’s quite 
cruel!” she said.—<It is very strange!” echoed her friends. At 
last somebody hinted one morning, that Mr. Churchill had been at 
the Diligence office to take his place for Calais on the following day. 
This piece of intelligence on being confirmed pretty nearly sent the 
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poor lady into fits; but her brother—God forgive him!—began to 
suspect Mr, Churchill had been imposed on by the artist, and that 
his sister’s cameos had vanished by some process equally efficacious 
as that which melted Cleopatra's pearl. No time was to be lost— 
he went straightway to Churchill’s apartments, and just caught him 
in the nick of time. 

Now, whether any thing like confusion was exhibited by Mr. 
Churchill, at this meeting, does not appear ; but it is quite certain, 
that the brother’s suspicion of the artist took another direction. 

** But, my dear sir,” exclaimed Churchill, after much preliminary 
conversation, “ I really don’t know where the rascal lives.” 

« What, sir! entrust such valuable property to a stranger—an 
unknown! Come, come, Mr. Churchill, Iam a man of the world. 
You have, perhaps, been to the rouge et noir tables. I can under- 
stand —now tell me where I can redeem those baubles for the poor 
girl, and I pledge my honour to keep your secret.” 

Churchill hesitated ; but after many assurances of secrecy from the 
brother, he took his visitor by the hand, and said “ I don’t deserve this 
generous treatment. It indeed makes me hate myself. Your gen- 
tlemanly hints are not unfounded. A debt of honour has, indeed, 
compelled me to pawn the cameos. But, as I live, at the earliest 
opportunity, my dear sir—” 

“TI think nothing of the money—you are welcome to it,” inter- 
rupted the generous brother. ‘‘ Give me the documents, and I will 
redeem the cameos.” 

“© My kind, benevolent friend!” cried Churchill, with emotion ; 
“ how deeply do I regret this calamity of mine !” 

* Well, well, I understand. Give me what I ask,” said the other, 
extending his hand, “ and nothing more shall be said about it.” 

“ Thank you :—you're very obliging—but—” 

« But what?” 

“ I'VE SOLD THE TICKETS!” 





NOTES OF THE MONTH. 





Neti Gwynn.—This is not one of the pleasantest pieces which 
has been produced of late years, but it is the pleasantest; being 
written in the very spirit of Charles’s age,—or rather of Charles’s 
youth. We have no hesitation in saying, that Nell Gwynn is one of 
the dramas which ought immediately to be sent to France—either 
“ per age ings or through Mr. Bidwell, of the Foreign Office, 
in order that the French dramatists may retaliate upon our genuine 
English authors by producing an original piece “ from the English.” 
The dialogue is natural and easy—pleasant and fresh from Chatham ; 
the intriguing is high and dashing, as though from Rochester. The 
gaiety and life of those gallant days sparkle up, as though the Author 
had plunged his bread into the Champagne of Charles’s time, and set 
the creaming at work again. 
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Nell. Gwynn is truly a delightful little drama—full of pleasantries, 
—easy pleasantries, in dialogue, character, and situation. The old 
coffee-houses ; the old orange-women ; the old night mirth-hunters, 
are re-created, and flourish afresh in their old recreations. You 
almost wish to call for the drawer, and bid him bring another bottle 
and another wit. Nell herself is delightful: she goes through the 

art of Eleanor enchantingly up to the last scene, when you are deli- 
cately left to know, that she is destined to be “the Nell.” The last 
scene is too good and too quiet for any but a French audience,—the 
draft on an English imagination being above the assets. Our blessed 
newspaper critics speak of the last scene as “ an unfinished one :” we 
certainly have but one earthly wish, and that is, to impale a news- 
paper critic, and “ repeat the entertainment every night until further 
notice.” 

Mr. Jerrold is fortunate in having had his little drama carefully 
produced at Covent Garden, where scenery and costume are correctly 
arranged, and where all the performers work with one heart. At 
Drury Lane, Nell would have gone to—one of her own rhymes— 
not to speak it profanely. ‘The scenery there would probably have 
been out of “ The School for Scandal,” and the dresses out of “ Rob 
Roy.” The chair-scene, where Nell speaks for Orange Moll, would 
have been played by a music-stool ; and the prologue would have 
been apologized for, and kindly read, at a short notice, by an 
epilogue. There is, in truth, a nice art in getting up a piece which 
belongs to Covent Garden, and never visits Drury Lane. 

The acting is admirable. Jones is not, perhaps, quite “ over the 
water to Charley ;’’ but he is well dressed, and played pleasantly. 
Old Blanchard must have lived in the olden days, and doubtless 
escaped back into life on the opening of the tomb of Charles 
at Windsor. Keeley’s Orange Moll is man-mollified. Nothing can 
be better than the quiet drunken entreaty to be seen home by the 
gallant who took him to the coffee-house. Miss Taylor is admirable. 
Indeed she cannot fail, in her prologue-hat, to bring brimming houses. 
Her style is suited to that of Nell when she is Miss Nell, and before 
she is Mistress Nell. 

This original little English drama will live, and be beloved when 
the petty-larcenies from the French are utterly at rest. We recom- 
mend all play-goers of pure taste to hasten to Covent Garden the 
very next time 


“ The curfew tolls the Nell.” 





Succrssrut Autnuors.—A person whose appearance bespoke ex- 
treme poverty, made his appearance a short time since at the Man- 
sion-house, and claimed relief. He stated himself to be the author 
of one or two hundred successful dramatic pieces. If this be the for- 
tune of a successful and veteran author, what must the tyro-drama- 
tist expect. And why should an author repine—he is born to suffer. 
His mind is the soil from which others reap the harvest. Let him 
not attempt to stir from his place in society. The fool to his palace 
—the philosopher to his tub. Pity is all he can rely upon, and that 
is the only food of which he may eat his fill! 
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We once heard a sleek-faced comedian—who by the way, poor 
fellow, could barely afford to keep a carriage and servsnts—com- 
miserating the situation of an indigent genius. It forcibly reminded 
us of the fashionable butler, who, when his mistress suggested 
that his wages actually exceeded the pay of an ensign in his Ma- 
jesty’s service, replied, in a tone of the deepest commiseration, 
“Ah Madam !I do indeed pity those unfortunate gentlemen !” 





InFLuENCE oF LeGat Apvicr.—A recent robbery report con- 
cludes in the following mannet :— 

«“ Mr. Broughton asked the prisoners what they had to say. 
Their solicitors, who were in attendance, advised them to say 
nothing, in consequence of which they declined doing so.” 

The prisoners were doubtless persons of experience: they knew 
that one half of the miseries which prevail in this country might 
clearly be traced up to taking the advice of attorneys ; they, there- 
fore, cautiously acted in direct opposition to that of their legal 
friends. Were so prudent an example extensively followed, at least 
fifty per cent. would be struck off the sum total of human suffering. 





IcutTuyoLocicaL Loyatty.—We are informed by “ The Brighton 
Herald,” that a remarkably fine sturgeon was lately caught by one 
John Cadman, and by him presented to his Majesty. The journalist 
likewise directs our attention to a singular fact—that the sturgeon 
has never been known to accept the invitation of the Brighton fisher- 
men but during the periodical visitations of the King. What a 
moral does this apparently trifling circumstance ‘convey! What 
an example does it afford! Here we have a trait of true nobility—of 
devoted service to the King, to his person, and to his table. No vul- 
gar palate will he condescend to tickle—nothing less than royal, 
or, at least, right honourable jaws, will sérve his turn. Which of all 
the parasites of court, would equal in devotion to the royal person, 
this noble-minded fish ! 

Of all the servants in which a monarch has to rejoice, none comes 
so near the sturgeon as the soldier. He is the sturgeon of the land. 
With what satisfaction must the King of the Dutchmen have listened 
in the morning to the account of the number slaughtered at Antwerp 
during his repose. ‘ Gallant fish!” he would naturally exclaim, 
“ had you lived, you should have had a cross!” 





Darine Expriorr.—Lord Londonderry’s friends seem to be deter- 
mined that his talent shall not be hid in a napkin. His great disco- 
very in domestic economy—his new mode of expunging a nurse, 
was, as our readers will recollect, within a week after he had hit upon 
it, mentioned in every corner of the kingdom,—economists of all 
classes ought to be grateful for this hint. About a year ago the pro- 
vincial critics expatiated considerably on the novel and dignified idea 
of getting up “ private theatricals in high life,” at Wynyard Park ; 
and on “ the rich vein of humour” which ran through his lordship’s 
performance of Marmaduke Magog,” the parish-constable and 
beadle: now, his capacity of being carried, by virtue of whip and 
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spur, upon post-horses, from London to Durham, in four-and-twenty 
hours, is condescendingly made known to an admiring public. The 
height to which his lordship’s genius has arrived, will be seen by 
the following paragraph. 

“ Quick TraveLLiInc.—Lord Londonderry is stated to have been 
speaking one night, during the last sessions, in the House of Lords, 
and to have been at his own door in the county of Durham (250 
miles) on the next.” Like young Rapid—a character much in his 
line—the Marquis always contrives to “ keep moving.” It would be 
interesting to know what cattle he “ paired off.”’ 





Eprror1au Aupaciry.—The conductor of a weekly paper daringly 
+p , a short time since, that “ every body knows when he has a 
cold !” 

INTERESTING ANNOUNCEMENT.—In a provincial print we find the 
following intelligence :—“ Ryze still keeps up, though daily in danger 
of a decline; but Baruxy remains in a most languid state !”—-Poor 
Barley !—very unkind of Rye. 





AnatomicaL DiscovERiEs at BricguTon.—For many years has 
the flourishing and aristocratical town of Brighton laboured under 
the disadvantage of possessing no heraldic arms ; and its public docu- 
ments have exhibited a sad plebeian appearance for the lack of some 
gentle device. The arms of Sussex had t been lost. Various and in- 
genious were the speculations of antiquaries; but their labours, as 
usual, proved nothing. The late Mr. Lee, with a hardihood almost 
romantic, insisted on the adoption of the “ Rose and Crown,” as the 
me sanangred insignia of the county; but these, alas! were proved to 
belong to East GrinstEap ! 

For a long time were the hopes of the Brightonians thus cruelly 
sported with ; till at length it was the happy lot of Wiii1am Bat- 
comMBE LANGRIDGE, EsquirgE, LATE CLERK OF THE PEace—after 
long and painful research, to discover and restore to his afflicted 
townsmen the long coveted treasures. The arms are now used in the 
public offices. But the good luck of the townsmen did not end here. 
Fortune, as though weary of persecuting them, not only restored 
i. dione but, as appears by the following paragraph, was yet more 
ral. 

“ A new hell has lately been opened in Brunswick Square, under 
the management of a well-known leg.” 

Here, then, we find them making another .step towards civiliza- 
tion. The last and most essential member, towards the formation of 
the body corporate, is, however, . still wanting—they lack a head !— 
and it is said, that all the wit of the community cannot furnish one ! 

The nature of their leg can be -pretty well understood. What 
their arms are, our correspondent has not informed us; but report 
says, that, as though in rivalry to the splendid Rosz anp Crown of 
the East-Grinsteadians—those of the Brightonians are, the SHIN OF 
BEEF AND SADDLE-BAGS ! 
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ARIgTOORACY IN THE OurskiRTS.—A scene was enacted the other 
day at Worship Street Police Office, in which Mr. Twyford and the 
beadle of Norton Falgate were the principal performers,—the other 
parts were filled up by some “ low people,’ who had incurred the 
wrath of His Majesty of Norton Falgate, by selling fish to the poor 
about Shoreditch. It appears that in and near certain parts of 
the metropolis, where the “ lower classes” form the majority, a sort of 
market is made up, and commodities are sold suitable to, and within 
the means of, the poorer inhabitants. By this traffic, a very indus- 
trious class of persons are enabled to keep their families from the 
parish, and themselves from idleness and crime. But such a state 
of things was highly reprehensible with the aristocracy of Hoxton 
Square and Bishopgate-Without. The gentility of Shoreditch and 
of the Hackney-Road felt shocked at the prone 0g of these 
humble tradesmen becoming independent of overseers and parish 
dignitaries—and, above all, the sensibility of the Beadle of Norton 
Falgate was too refined to endure the smell of fish! 

Forthwith all these offenders, with their baskets, stalls, and com- 
modities, were pounced upon by parish fiat—the posse of delinquents, 
escorted by the dignitary of Norton Falgate, wearing his gold-laced 
hat, and bearing his stick of office, were ushered for judgment into 
the presence of the sages of Worship Street. 

The reader, who may be in the habit of reading police reports, will 
doubtless anticipate the justice these poor industrious people received. 
Some less enlightened individuals, rer might suppose that a 
worthy and humane magistrate would be delighted to find such a 
class of persons independent of parish assistance, and encourage them 
to continue their honest, praiseworthy exertions. No:—they were all 
sent to jail ! 

Humane and enlightened magistrates are they who soothe the 
sorrews of the poor. Poverty is hard to bear; but it is rendered 
lighter by commiseration and even borne cheerfully. But when 
honest industry is rewarded by contempt—when poverty is punished 
as a crime, the condition of the poor can be considered but little 
better than branded galley-slaves, doomed to toil and suffer without 
hope and without reward ! 

One poor fellow, who had served his country for many years as a 
soldier, complained bitterly of being ruined and sent to jail, for en- 
deavouring to gain a livelihood for his six little children; but it 
availed him nought with the worthy justice, and the beadle of Nor- 
ton Falgate. | 

* You must go to jail ;—you have no right to sell fish!’ exclaimed 
the humane magistrate. 

“ One half of which, your worship, stinks!” echoed, with equivocal 
emphasis, the waggish Tce of Norton Falgate. 

Fortunate poor! how-ought you to congratulate yourselves on the 
destiny which has placed you under such considerate rulers—your 
industry pratected—your exertions encouraged—your complaints pa- 
tiently heard, and redress freely given. Happy country! happy 
people! that can boast a Shoreditch Solon—a Beadle of Norton 
Falgate ! 
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_ Comparisons or Murpvrer.—Few nations have acquired such a 
taste for the marvellous and the horrible as the English, The 
guillotine in its best days never possessed half the attraction amongst 
the. Parisians that the'!new drop at Debtors’ door does at t 
present moment in this enlightened capital. A murder of any interest 
is, beyond comparison, the most fascinating announcement of modern 
days. How many stony hearts of newspaper proprietors does it not 
soften with the pleasure of expected profit! Tothem, even a good 
fire, provided it be attended with loos of life, is a great relief; buta 
antae of unexampled atrocity at once increases their property twenty 
per cent. It is then that the abilities of the editor are brought into 
equal play with the fire engines. All the atrocities of the case are 
dressed up in his choicest style. All the “further particulars,” 
‘additional particulars,” and “ latest particulars”. are insinuated 
under the choicest and most seductive variety of type. The Sunday 
placards appeal directly to the imagination, and many a reluctant 
sevenpence is elicited by their eloquence. Who could resist the 
following specimens ? 
Horrible Murder at Paisley ! 


Ditto _— ditto, under atrocious circumstances, at Gosport ! ! 
Ditto ditto, peculiarly atrocious, at Enfield!!! 
Ditto ditto, under circumstances of the most aggravated nature, 


at Manchester !!! ! 
The relative enormity of each is further aggravated by the in- 


genuity of typical illustration. Thus, Egyptian designates a case of 
rare ferocity ; but few arrive at the dignity of black letter. Plain 
ROMAN CAPITALS convey a specimen little beyond child’s play. Man- 
slaughter sneaks in the most unobtrusive form; except during a 
great scarcity, when the appetite of the murder-loving public is 
whetted by a long fast,—then inferior cases are magnified, and the 
amateur'on his Sunday-morning’s walk, deluded by the typical im- 
portance of some vaunted atrocity, rushes forward with his tendered 
sevenpence, and finds to his inexpressible indignition that he has 
been cajoled of his coin by the mere murder of an obscure Irish tithe 
proctor !—an event, in his opinion, totally unworthy of commiseration 
or large type. 

THe Scnootmaster at Botany Bay.—Botany Bay is making 
rapid strides in the great march of improvement. The establishment 
of schools, improvement of roads, and facilities for conveyance are 
among the leading features of advance. In the article of wives, the 
colonists have lately received so abundant a supply from the mother 
country that it is calculated even widows will be shortly no rarity. 
Notwithstanding such promising appearances, the ancient habits of the 
settlers are not entirely relinquished,—we cling to the associations of 
our youth with a fond tenacity—hence, the gazette of New Sidney 
announces numerous convictions for “ stealing in a dwelling-house.” 
In some points, however, the colonists have improved. Intimation is 
benignantly afforded as to the fares for travelling by the mail, and a 
curious notification ensues :—‘ Evil-disposed persons are cautioned 
against crossing the road in front of said coach, which circumstance 
has several times occurred, to the great danger and annoyance of his 
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Majesty’s mail, as also to the lives of passengers.” _Evvil-disposed 
persons in this country generally employ themselves behind coaches 
rather than before them, as Lord Sandon testified the other day at 
the Police-office when he lost his portmanteau. 

An advertisement of an Almanack reminds us strongly of the style 
of O’Connell—it is piquant yet forcible. The writer is evidently 
from the sister isle,—he tells us that all government announcements 
will be “ given at full length, but in a consolidated form.” — A work of 
three volumes has been printed at Sydney for the London market, 
and from it we find, that however aristocratical honours may be 
depreciated in England they are decidedly on the rise in Botany 
Bay, for the name of the printer is emblazoned on a shield, supported 
on either side by a Fuamineo and a Kangaroo! 





Tue Marcu or Mituiners.—Not a line do we read but contains 
matter for instruction or astonishment. Every milliner furnishes a 
moral. If we are more amazed than taught the fault lies in our 
own dulness: yet we are sometimes tempted to believe that certain 
passages of our teachers would go far to puzzle a conjuror. To give 
an instance :—“ For evening dress we must quote one very seasonable 
parure—a robe ponceau baroge mousselaine de laine over a petticoat of 
penceau satin. Madonna bands and hair without ornament, save a 
few ponceau velvet bows, and a pearl ar ape. Dog-collar necklace 
round the throat of very large pearls.” e confess our utter in- 
com ce touching this paragraph. A dog-collar round the throat 
of a large pear] bothers us entirely. , We have therefore submitted it 
to the learned Miss » who has pronounced it to be a beautiful 
specimen of the “ unknown,” and referred it to professor Irving. The 
professor has placed it before the elders and we wait the result with 
impatience. 





LEADENHALL-STREET LEGISLATORS.—Overgrown chartered mo- 
nopolists are the great enemies to improvement. They know the 
tenure of their property to be unjust, and they become more jealous 
of their fictitious rights in proportion as their claims become more 

enerally questioned, The East Indies are a vast mart for capital and 
industry. There, the merchant, the agriculturalist, or the artisan, 
would find a boundless field for the exercise of talent and inaustry, 
and could the communication with England be shortened, no country 
presents greater inducement to the colonist. But the East India 
Company are aware that were such an object to be accomplished 
their empire would be at an end—that long voyages, large ships, and 
expanrive establishments are their only safeguards ; therefore every 

er to facilitate our communication with the East encounters their 
serious opposition. Mr. Waghorn has proposed to establish an over- 
land carriage which would accomplish in sixty or seventy days that 
which now occupies five or six months. The present ruler of Egypt 
would afford every facility: his great object is to enlighten his 
people ; his late victories will render him sole master of Egypt, 
and render the journey to the Red Sea, heretofore beset orith 
difficulty, “comparatively of easy accomplishment. The British 
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Government have signified their wish to cooperate in a project, the 
advantages of which are so manifest; but the speculation is un- 
popular with the East India Company. Of course i is! 

Strate or Science at Oxrorp.—Students are proverbialy poor 
and extravagant. Some amusing stories are related of Oxford 
scholars—of their difficulties, and the address by which they extri- 
cate themselves. Your wag generally turns his wit to account, and 
makes it a passport to other men’s purses or kitchens. A full purse 
has created eternal friendship,—a well stocked larder has inspired the 
most devoted love. The following very smart specimen of Oxford 
wit has lately appeared in some of the weekly prints, the journalists 
having been evidently hoaxed by the cloistered wags of the Uni- 
versity :—‘‘ Numerous depredations have of late been committed in 
the rooms of the young men of more than one of the Colleges of 
Oxford,—principally by the abstraction of money from their desks 
and drawers.” Heaven help the poor thieves who endeavour to eke 
out a livelihood from such a scanty source ! The fact is, the paragraph 
in question is a mere ruse to escape certain unpleasant interrogations 
as to “ when it may be convenient,” and so forth—and a very clever 
invention it is. But to make the poor thieves the cat's-paw,—if they 
were ever reduced to such a necessity it would make them turn 
honest men in despair. Thieves may be very ingenious gentlemen ; 
but it would eben a thief to rob a scholar. 





AvaRMInG INvAsion.—It was with feelings of a most painful kind 
that we received the intelligence that another and more extensive 
horde of lawyers are about this year to be let loose upon society. No 
fewer than 30,000 have, it seems, qualified themselves for plicit 
and many have already commenced their trade. For what wise pur- 
pose of aig the Crocodile and Shark are allowed to infest 
the waters is beyond the reach of human sagacity, and that lawyers 
should be permitted to prey upon society without check or limit, is 
equally incomprehensible. Four-fifths are unable—even supposing 
they had the inclination—to gain an honest livelihood: they are ob- 
liged therefore to promote misfortune amongst their fellow-creatures 
that their own gain may be insured. « In trade, when competition is 
great, the public are the gainers--in law the principle is reversed, 
the — the number of lawyers, the greater the amount of misery. 
We laugh at the poor Spaniards—we call them an infatuated priest- 
ridden race ! but habit has rendered familiar our own rapacious task- 
masters. The priest takes his tithe and is content; but who ever 
satisfied a lawyer? We grumble at taxation, we fight with the clergy 
for their tithe, we pray against plague, pestilence and famine, and yet 
we tolerate lawyers, the greatest curse of all. 

Britsa Giory.—Thrift, unholy thrift, has been the curse of this 
country, Gain has been our triumph—gold our idol. By its means 
we have raised ourselves to what has been called the pinnacle of 
prosperity ; but as surely does it contain the seeds of our destruc- 
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tion. We have overthrown kingdoms to build them up anew—we 
have unseated tyrants to place others in their room—we have slaugh- 
tered millions of our fellow men—we have caused an amount of mi- 
sery which no imagination can conceive, and we have tickled our- 
selves into the belief that this is Glory! And by whom has this 
amount of Glory been won? By our present wretched and starving 
poor! Our mechanics, our artisans, our labourers of all classes, our 
wives, children, and infants—their toil has produced the means of 
our national Glory—they who have worked at the loom, the mill, and 
the factory. With them have originated the crosses, the titles, the ho- 
nours——without them all the lords in the land could never have de- 
stroyed a nation, or massacred a people ! 

And now that the glory has somewhat faded, let us peep behind 
our tinsel trappings and see the result—a starving population, and a 
debt more than the property of the nation can repay. If you wish 
a further insight into the causes of our national prosperity, look at 
the reports of the Factory committee—look at it well, all you that 
lavish money on Bible associations, and weep tears of joy at the re- 

orted conversion of a savage. You may possibly be brought to be- 
- that objects nearer home have some claim on your sympathy 
and regard. The frightful details which have been brought to light 
in these dens of suffering and iniquity, could in no other nation find 
a parallel. None could contemplate such degradation but a soul- 
debased money-loving set. The heathen glories in the tender mercies 
of the scalping knife and tomahawk ; but to undermine the moral and 
religious feelings, to prostrate the physical strength, to charge the 
brow of youth with the cares of age, to subdue the buoyancy of 
childhood by the whip of the task-master, to dim the sunny _ 
of infancy with toil and tears is the glory of the British manufac- 


turer ! 





Pecutiar Distress.—The following announcement has been ex- 
tensively circulated by the newspapers :— 

“INsoLvent.—Mr.—(we omit the name,)—of Drury-Lane Theatre 
came up from the King’s Bench on Tuesday, and passed the Insol- 
vent Debtors’ Court !” 

We protest against this pompous heralding of private misfortune. 
What is there extraordinary in any gentleman of Drury-lane, or of 
any similar establishment, creeping through the loop-holes of the 
law, which the humanity of the legislature has introduced especiall 
for the relief of the oppressed. It will hardly be believed that this 
gifted individual when at Drury-lane was not in the receipt of more 
than 8/. or 10/. per week! How could any actor, even of inferior 
capacity, exist on so paltry a stipend? Fortunately for the managers 
this disgraceful fact was not generally known at the time, or there 
can be little doubt but that they would have been visited with the 
indignation of a justly incensed public. What is there extraordinary 
then in this individual adopting the course he has? Actors are an 
ill-used race. The best of them does not gain more than 50¢. per 
night, and considering the brandy and water they drink, it is not a 
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stiver too much. Few gain more than 30/. per week, and the misery 
entailed by such poverty is truly afflicting. The Insolvent Act seems 
to be introduced especially for their benefit. More than four-fifths of 
their unfortunate profession have been at different times reduced 
to the necessity of adopting this unpopular way of paying their 
debts. ‘To be sure a few of them fancy such a process disreputable, 
and therefore avoid the necessity by singing at the chapel of some 
foreign ambassador. Such delicate disinclination to take advantage 
of the Insolvent Court cannot be too highly commended. 


CONDESCENSION OF THE ComEeT.—We find by the daily papers 
that the Comet is now to be seen a little above the horizon; but as 
such a direction is rather vague, and as our luminous friend will not 
be tied by his tail to any particular spot, his card of address is given, 
and the route of his wonderings clearly pointed out. He is at home 
any odd evening about half-past eight “ in the constellation Cancer, 
forming a triangle with Pollux in Gemini, and Procyon in Canis 
Minor ;” and he may be met with about ten, ““ midway between Pol- 
lux and Regulus in Leo!” 

Nothing can be more clear than this. It must be evident to one of 
the “ meanest capacity.” 


—--— 


Durcu Discretion.—Old Chassé, the terror of Frenchmen, and the 
lory of “ Mynheer Nick Frog,” has preved that he possesses the 
ter part of valour—discretion. He has chosen comfortable quar- 
ters in France, safe from bombs and buliets. <A short time since we 
spoke somewhat in disparagement of his Dutch Majesty, conceiving 
that he had acted the part of a cruel despot, to whom the lives of his 
fellow-men were as nothing in comparison with a certain diabolical 
feeling called revenge. Upon reflection, however, the conduct of the 
king of the Dutch will admit of milder interpretation. From a false 
feeling of honour, he might think it necessary to defend the fortress ; 
but to render the affair less sanguinary, he {appoints an old gentle- 
man to the command, who notwithstanding an imposing warrior-like 
blustering, is one of the kindest and most peaceful of men. He has 
a just horror of the demoniac spirit of war, and moreover knows how 
to take care of himself as well as any Dutchman, that ever ensconsed 
himself behind a dyke. 

«The apartment in which General Chassé lately lived was at one 
end of a casement fronting the south, and not exposed much to the 
fire of the French. It is situate at the end of the provision store, and 
near a pump. There was nothing of value remaining, yet some per- 
sons, in their eagerness, sought even a slight memorial of the spot in 
which the old General heard so many thousand shells bursting around 
him. The ground and the ramparts are ploughed up ; broken shells, 
cannon balls, and wrecks of houses are scattered amidst walls de- 
vastated by fire. Yet the provision store had received but one shell. 
There were several icieiiell tmiehe of provisions, bread in abundance, 
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and the pumps in the casemates were untouched. The chapel is a 
striking ruin!” 

The old gentleman’s position here is strongly marked! He is a 
man after our own heart,—he keeps his eye on the bread-basket. 
Naturalists shouid class a Dutchman amongst the crustaceous order 
of animals,—place a-specimen on the top of a tower or on dry land, 
and he feels as strange as a Dutch plaice in a pipkin ; but only let 
him make his way into a ditch, and it would be a bold Frenchman 
that would stop his floundering. 

Among the more important consequences of the surrender of the 
citadel, we find the following announced in the list of fashionable 
departures,—“ Some noblemen and officers of the Guards left London 
for the scene of hostilities, the moment iutelligence had arrived that 
the firing had ceased !” 





Miitary Promotion.—We are informed by the Horse Guards 
intelligence, that “ Lord Sussex Lennox, has sold his company in the 
7th Fusileers to Lord H. F. Chichester.” Lord William Lennox, if 
we recollect right, sold his company, some time ago to Miss Paton— 
at—what was her salary shew a precious bargain she made of it. 


-—— ee 


Love or Piace.—The following announcement is rater interest- 
ing:—“ IsLE or Man.—-Lieutenant Governor Smelt, the sole governor 
of the island since the death of the Duke of Athol, departed this life 
on Thursday week, at his residence, Castle Rushen, at Castletown. 


His successor is Colonel Ready /”—Poor Governor Smelt, it seems, has ° 


exchanged his sole Governorship for a better place ; but there never 
was Governor yet, whether of man or beast, that had not a Colonel 
Ready to step into his shoes ! 





MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


GoiprEn Ruuezs ror Cigar-Smoxkers. By tue Epitor or Tue Cicar. 
Lonpvon : T. RicHarpson. 1833. 


Tas gentleman, “the Editor of the Cigar,”” has long been the acknow- 
ledged potentate of puffers. In the very elegant little book before us, he has 
recorded, with much liveliness of style, the results of his experience as ‘a 
glow-worm.” The work must needs prove exceedingly acceptable to those 
= _ econ of selecting Havannahs with judgment, and smoking them 
wi ; 
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Roscce’s Nove ist’s Lisrary.—Don Qurxore, VoL. 1, 8vo. 


Every one ought to have a copy of Don Quixote; and those who do not 
possess such a desideratum, cannot do better than buy the present edition ; 
for it is not only the cheapest, but the best in every respect. It is enriched 
with notes by Lockhart and Roscoe; and with cuts by Cruikshank and 
Meadows. It is pleasant to see such artists working in couples; to find 
Cruikshank—not George the Fifth, as the Tories have called him, but George 
the Great—thus allowing a junior rival elbow-room in his own palace. 
George’s etchings are exquisite; and the fancy portrait of Quixote, by his 
fellow-labourer, is a striking likeness ; to say the truth, it ought to be; for 
the artist, to our knowledge, has been well acquainted with the Don these 
twenty years. 


Liguts AND SuHapows or GERMAN Lire. In 2 VoLs. 


We do not like the name given to this collection of tales. They are not 
Lights and Shadows of German Life. The title is calculated to mislead those 
who, having ‘‘ supped full of horrors” at the table of Hoffman, or La Motte 
Fouqué, have no longer any appetite for a third course of the same highly- 
flavoured dishes. 

It is but justice, however, to the present work, to state, that we have not 
heretofore seen any of the tales here presented to us,—some of which have 
considerable merit ; which does not appear to have been injured by tran- 
slation. Ina lighter style than the generality of German stories, are “‘ The 
Military Campaigns of a Man of Peace,” which remind us, but very slightly, 
of The Adventures of the Army Chaplain, by the inimitable Jean Paul. 





A BroeraruicaL History or THE WESLEY FAMILY. 


A very interesting publication ; especially to those who observe the tenets 
of this great divine, and founder of Arminian methodism. 





Tue MINSTREL, AND OTHER Poems. By JAMES VANSOMME. 


We must congratulate Mr. James Vansomme on having achieved two 
hundred and thirty-one pages of verse—his industry deserves commenda- 
tion—we can appreciate it. Mr Vansomme may congratulate himself on 
having written some very pretty verses, which, we dare say, he does, and 
will, without our advice. ‘‘ The Minstrel” is unpretending, and, therefore, 
to our minds acceptable; and the “ other poems ” unobtrusive and pleasing. 





Tue Howse or Cotsperc. By T. J. SERLE. 


Mr. Serzz is the well-known author of an admirable play called ‘‘ The 
Merchant of London.” It was exceedingly well received, which had em- 
boldened the author to this second attempt. The tragedy has not been so 
successful on the stage; but as a work it is inferior to few of modern times. 





Tue ITavian Ex1LeE 1n ENGLAND. By Count Peccuio. 


This volume is written with remarkable power and spirit, by a very able 
and intelligent man, whose patriotism and noble endeavours to free his own 
country from the thrall that binds her, has driven him to seek an asylum in 
this. His observations upon our manners and customs are racy and pleasant ; 
and, while his good-nature and attachment to our soil frequently lead him 
into excessive admiration of things which boast in reality no particular ex- 
cellence, his sketches are well drawn, and in strict accordance with truth. 
We may be allowed, perhaps, to introduce the count to the reader, in his 
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own person, and we have no doubt he will be found to be an exceedingly 
shrewd and entertaining fellow. Thus he speaks upon a point, of which his 
misfortunes, and experience, have unhappily, too well qualified him to 
judge :— 

“«In London, as in almost all the country towns, there is a society, which 
has for its object, to provide a lodging for the houseless. Wherefis this 
wonder, then, if England is herself the asylum of all the unfortunate? Ve- 
nice, in her days of glory, was the sanctuary of all the oppressed, whether 
by kings, by princes, by republics, by popes, or by anti-popes. England, 
which in the importauce of its commerce, and its dominion over the sea, is 
the Venice of our times, displays the same universal hospitality. Either 
from justice, or from policy, or from a sentiment of generosity, and a feeling 
of her power, she collects under her vast egis all the conquered and the 
wrecked, whoever they may be. There is scarcely a single nation in Europe 
which is not her debtor for protection afforded, at one time or another, to a 
number of its people.” 


In a livelier tone he remarks with great accuracy upon a disposition which 
we think might have been generally applied to all mankind, but that the 
habit grows with indulgence :— 


“The English people are greedy of novelty; childish in this alone, they 
make no great distinction between good and bad—they want only what is 
new. They pay for the magic lantern, and pay well, but they always want 
fresh figures.” 


Paganini, the Siamese twins, the spotted boy, Taglioni, Robert” Mont- 
gomery, the learned pig, and other extravaganzas, cry amen! to this. One 
other extract, and we leave the count to the liberal consideration of the 
public : 

“The young women of England, under a stormy and inconsistent sky, 
have hearts and minds peaceful and serene, always equable, and always 
docile. My amiable countrywomen, under a heaven perpetually smiling, 
have hearts and minds continually in a tempest. The former are educated 
for quiet and domestic felicity ;—everything conduces to this end, the order 
and system of their lives, the simplicity of their food, the climate, compelling 
them to liye in-doors, all tend to soften, or set to sleep, their passions. 
While the latte:, animated by the continual sight of the world, stimulated 
by a thousand objects, now treated tyrannically, now over-careful, carried 
to the theatres and crowded streets, and educated to give vent to their pas- 
sions, brought up, only, to be haughty and spirited. A true and excellent 
comparison of the English women and the Italian, may be found in the 
‘Corinna’ of Madame de Stael. Corinna, all fancy, all impulse, all love of 
glory, was unhappy, and would have made her English lover unhappy, had 
she married him. Lucia, instead, all good sense, sweetness, modesty, and 
filial affection, was happy in her obscurity, and promised happiness to her 
husband. Lucia, after spending two hours of the morning in painting a 
beautiful rose, satisfied and contented, shuts it up in her portfolio. Corinna 
is dissatisfied and discontented with her talent, unless she declaims a hymn, 
and receives thunders of applause from thousands of auditors.” 





Letrers or Sin WALTER Scort. 


Tuese letters are edited by the Rev. R. Polwhele, and chiefly addressed to 
him. Every thing associated with the name, habits, or propensities of a 
great man bears a certain interest. We love to know what dish he relished, 
what coloured coat he wore, if he went to bed and rose like other people, 
yawned and stretched when he was somnolent, danced when he was gay, 
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and swore when he was angry: his every action becomes public property. 
We demand a thorough description of him, and must be, somehow or other, 
indulged. If the immortal bird from whose wing any one quill was filched 
with which he wrote any one line, could be identified, we should proclaim at 
once a solemn exhibition of the same, appoint a committee to consider the 
propriety and expediency of embalming it, and forthwith consecrate it a 
formidable rival to the cackling preservers of Rome itself. 

While we welcome these letters as being Sir Walter’s, we cannot but 
marvel at the manifest independence of delicacy exhibited by the Rev. R. 
Polwhele, in thus publishing matter mainly respecting himself; wherein he 
and his poem, ‘‘ Local Attachment,” figure in most amiable colouring ; and 
the confessed plagiarism of Sir Walter from the said poem is touched 
upon with such kindly and parental vanity. The reverend gentleman omits 
no opportunity of advertising himself ;—as the gratifying fact, that “‘ Arch- 
deacon Nares was much pleased with my review of Marmion in the British 
Critic,” will amply shew. The republication of a review of a poem of his, 
entitled “‘ Fair Isabel,”” which we confess we never heard of till this day, is 
a masterly step in the art of book-making. We may mention also the re- 
production of an ‘‘ Autobiographical memoir of Sir Hussey Vivian,” as a 
considerable move in that art, the particular connexion between which and 
letters of Sir Walter Scott we are puzzled to discern. On the whole, this 
volume, deriving interest only from its association with that great name, can 
be perused only with that feeling; and the reverend editor must rest satis- 
fied that he has done his best to render the reputation of his friend subser- 
vient to his own vanity and interest. 


Hints To A FASHIONABLE Moruer. By an EMINENT PuysiIciaANn. 


A very useful work, and dedicated to a quarter where female education, 
with a view to the prospects and character of women, is shamefully neglected. 
Advice of this nature cannot fail to be beneficial. 





Frenew WINes AND Pouitics. By Harrier MARTINEAU. 


AnoTuER of Miss Martineau’s illustrations of political economy, admi- 
rably written with the same philanthropic, and though we differ with Miss 
Martineau on some considerable points, we cannot be blind to the excellence 
of her intentions ; to the ardour of which, rejecting a certain judgment, may 
be attributed, we imagine, our dissent. 





Tue Western Coronat. By Mrs. Curvp. 
A coLection of pieces by the well-known authoress of various works for 
children, prose and verse; remarkably pretty, and written with great 
elegance and feeling. 





Tue INvisiBLE GENTLEMAN, 


We think it had been better for the reputation of the author of ‘‘ Chartley 
the Fatalist,” and the “‘ Robbers,” if the ‘‘ Invisible Gentleman” had never 
made his appearance. He is a personage for whom we can feel no possible 
interest: an individual, in short, whose only claim to our respect is the 
facility he possesses of withdrawing his person from our presence so expe- 
ditiously, and in so summary a manner, that barring or kicking him out is 
quite unnecessary. We rarely remember to have met. with a less prepos- 
sessing or more intolerable young man. A joke he hardly seems to under- 
stand, much more wishes to execute ; and it is our opinion, be it known, he 
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who cannot relish a joke is a barbarian, bad in heart, and destitute of every 
fine and noble sentiment. 

The supernatural, it is our belief, can never be rendered familiar ; deprive 
it of its mystery, and all interest in it is gone. The magician’s wand—the 
mystic circle of the demon—the witches’ broom-stick (an heir-loom in all 
wizard families of any standing and respectability)—and all the solemn abra- 
cadabra of sorcery, are indispensable adjuncts to, and promoters of, an in- 
terest, which, without them, undoubtedly could not exist. A naturalized 
witch would be of all things a being most absurd and contemptible : take 
her from her moors, pare her nails, and employ sundry bars of soap upon 
her, and at the best she will make but a bearable domestic ; the demon, after 
the same fashion, from his early addiction to ignious pursuits, might pos- 
sibly be converted into a tolerable cook; but in general these anomalous 
species are irreducible to common and every-day action—they must be left to 
the wilds and woods, there to work their deadly purposes alone. 

The story of the ‘ Invisible Gentleman,’ such as it is, and which might, 
perhaps, have formed an entertaining paper in a Magaxine, runs thus. A 
young gentleman acquires by the application of an ointment to his ears, the 
marvellous power of rendering himself invisible at pleasure; throughout, 
however, those ears themselves, of frightful longitude, are fearfully conspi- 
cuous. Much consternation ensues, therefore, among the family with which 
he is residing, and divers and multifarious arrests, duellings, quarrels, up- 
braidings, wonderings, regrets, and sorrowings, are the result ; for in his fits 
ef absence, when he shuffles off his mortal coil, he shifts himself so ill, and 
contrives to exhibit feats so little becoming his state of invisibility, that he 
gets little better than buffets for his pains. It should be mentioned, a pale- 
faced stranger invests him with this power, who, afterwards, is introduced 
to the reader as a fat yeoman, by name John Bull. Whether our author im- 
plies here a political renovation of ‘ glorious John,’ we know not, but cer- 
tainly it is a ‘consummation devoutly to be wished.’ Of this materiel 
we think something might have been made, but we are bound to say our 
author has created but indifferent amusement from it. The other per- 
sonages are drawn according to the best models of ‘ our old masters’—models 
which have flourished from time immemorial, and which again and again will 
be inflicted upon us, so long as fine gentlemen continue to think scrawling 
over a ream of paper pleasant pastime, and entitles them to the distinction 
of ‘ literary characters.’ A squire, a nabob, a brace of damsels, and a booby, 
are the unfailing stock upon which your novelist sets up in trade, which, 
with a reinforcement of old maids, bluestockings, illiterate porters, and 
chamber-girls, do wonders; the writer is straightway in in the mouths of 
half the fops and duns in London. 

We now leave these volumes to the public; admonishing the author to 
avoid with scrupulous anxiety the flippancy and imbecility of style miscalled 
ease, adopted by too many of our modern novelists. To make a great deal 
out of nothing is very well for a man of genius, but the general writer had 
far better provide himself with a sound plot, and thereby ensure interest, 
than string together a series of chapters bearing little affinity to each other, 
and possessing, moreover, no particular excellence to recommend them. 





Tae Lisrary or Romance :—TuHe Guost Hunter ANp HIS FAMILY. 


Ir is to be expected that the public will welcome, no less than we our- 
selves do, the promise that the present work holds out, which appears replete, 
not only with absolute benefit, but with real mental enjoyment to both of us, 
in, we hope, many forthcoming monthly volumes. 

We thank heartily, and in good earnest, Mr. Ritchie, as well for the 
treat he proposes for us, as for the spirit he has shewn in attempting to break 
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up a monopoly that has served the purpose for so long, of enriching one or 
two Booksellers at the expense of what are somewhat gratuitously termed, 
the reading classes. 

In truth, our posset has been drugged too long with most baleful extracts 
from the brains of creatures who in any other age, or to speak openly, in any 
other state of the market, had not dared to inflict, even to disgust and loath- 
ing, their noisome trash upon us. The time is surely fast coming, when we 
may anticipate that our messenger, charged to call at the Circulating libra- 
ry, shall not bring forth, in the shape of a neat octavo, a lethargic, self- 
acting, slumber machine, “‘ to steep the senses in forgetfulness,’ For, let 
us reveal, we know what is good, and, unlike Bottom the weaver, do not re- 
ject the ‘‘ new nuts” of the fairy Queen, or the queen of romance, or any 
other spouse of a royal master. We would not “rather have a handful or 
two of dried peas.” 

Therefore, do we hail and give greeting to Mr. Banim’s excellent tale, the 
first of the series entitled, ““ The Ghost-hunter.” We know not how long it 
is since we have read anything half so interesting or so well written. Those 
who delight in scenes of real, yet humble life, and in true and natural deli- 
neation ; they who revel in romance, and take pleasure in coquetry, will be 
equally amused and gratified to their hearts’ content. As an Irish story, it 
is, without doubt, excellent. The characters are drawn boldly, and con- 
ducted with considerable skill through the various channels of the tale; the 
females are full-length portraits from the life, and true and womanly in every 
respect. The plot of the tale (but this is holy ground, and must not be pro- 
faned) is, in its way, admirable. 

To conclude ;—we are on the tenter-hooks of impatience till the hour of 
the new month come round, when we shall welcome *‘ Schinderhannes,”’ 
by Mr. Ritchie. 

We hope that this work will meet with that full and entire success which 
such an undertaking in every respect deserves. 





Four Letters to tHe BisHop or Lonpon. By Tuomas CurRrTIs. 


Tre subject upon which these letters are written is one of the greatest 
possible importance and moment, and is treated by the Rev. Gentleman with 
commensurate earnestness and ability. Why continued alteratious, inten- 
tional and other departures from the authorized standard “ of 1611,” are 
permitted to disfigure the holy Book upon which our religion is grounded, 
we are at a loss to determine. It is absolutely necessary that there should 
be some arbitrary standard, the observance of which the legislature should 
enforce in the University issues of the Bible. Mr. Curtis has snfficiently 
shewn by numberless examples, the negligent and most reprehensible man- 
ner in which that sacred book has been published of late ;—typographical 
errors in abundance ;—and it is high time, we think, the Right Rev. Prelate 
to whom these letters are addressed, interfered and took effectual measures 
against their recurrence. We can recommend with great confidence these 
letters to the perusal of all. 





GeroGRAPHY IN ALL Aces. Lonpon, 1832. 


WE never remember to have seen a work so fully answering its purpose— 
more extended in its views—more admirable in its arrangement—and more 
complete in its execution than the present. Geography, attractive to every 
eye, is here thoroughly mathematical, physical, and political, in a form the 
most pleasing, colloquial, clear, and definite, presented to the student. His- 
torical particulars concerning it from its earliest cultivation by the Assy- 
rians and Egyptians, to the time of Charles the Fifth of Germany, are treated 
of with a fidelity and simplicity much to be commended. The bye-ways, 
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rugged nnd abrupt, sinuous and intricate, wearying and perplexing, that 
distract and amaze the searcher after knowledge in his first essay, are by 
such hands as the author of this work, rendered easy and accommodating—he 
is, as it were, a social companion on the road—an easy intelligent fellow, in 
the midst of whose stories we find ourselves at the end of our journey, and 
only grieve we have no further fellowship. The grave mysterious doctor 
makes more blockheads than ever he will discoveries, and contrives more to 
obstruct the way with doubts than ever his wisdom will serve to remove 
again. 

Our author thus describes his motives and views in his preface ;— 

“ The great principles upon which Geography ought to be studied, so as 
to become auxiliary to the momentous purposes of individual improvement 
and social utility, the events which, transpiring in successive ages, have ma- 
terially influenced the political state of the world, and subserved the pro- 
gressive advancement of the knowledge of its diversified empires and inha- 
bitants; the distinctive natural features, the internal economy, the religious 
creed, the natural characteristics of the different countries of the old and new 
continents, and the probable effect of those mighty moral agencies which are 
now in operation in almost every region, and in almost every variety of the 
human race—the author has endeavoured to describe and to illustrate, as far 
as his abilities would permit, and as his limits would allow.” 

We regret our limits will hardly allow us to say more of this excellent 
work—it is unapproachably, without question, the most perfect of its kind 
yet published. It is impossible in a cursory review of its contents, to dis- 
tinguish errors, which in a work so elaborate, must necessarily have found 
place; but, even from the imperfect examination of it, which its magnitude 
and our time would permit, we may with satisfaction pronounce it a most 
invaluable composition of ancient and modern Geographical knowledge. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 





Tue busy seed-season of Lent is hastily approaching, and great exertions 
are making on all hands to put the lands into a befitting state of preparation. 
We have, in our late Reports, described the state of the heavy and clay lands, 
from the continued mildness and moisture of the season, rendering it either 
altogether impracticable or useless to ventnre upon them with the plough or 
cart teams, for the purposes of sowing and manuring, or winter fallowing. 
Thence the lateness of the wheat-seed season upon so great a part of the 
heavy lands, on a certain part of which it has been found impracticable to get 
the wheat in ; consequently, such lands remain over year, waiting a favour- 
able change of the weather, either to be sown with wheat or a spring crop, 
should that be deemed more eligible. The weather, however, has continued 
in the same state of moisture until within these few days, and similar difficul- 
ties are experienced in fallowing for the Spring crops, the sowing of which 
must either be late or imperfectly performed, particularly with respect to 
drilled crops, unless a favourable change of the weather shortly supervene. 
Of this we entertain some hopes from the experience of the last three or four 
days, during which the frost, though far enough from severe, has been con- 
tinuous ; and should it fortunately last during two or three weeks, the lands 
above referred to will be dried and rendered friable, and in a fit state for stir- 
ring, weeding, manuring, and receiving the spring seeds in good time. 

The constant moisture of the atmosphere during Autumn and since, has 
revived among the farmers the old dispute of to which plan the preference is 
due in a wet season, autumnal ploughing and fallowing the lands, or leaving 
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them unploughed and whole until after Christmas. We have never seen 
cause to recede from our early opinion. The labour of working and cleaning 
light lands is absolutely trifling, compared with that indispensable to the wet 
and heavy; thence the former may be left whole throughout the winter 
without risk. Not so the latter, which requires so much more labour and 
length of time, and is so difficult of access in wet weather,,that withyit time 
should be taken by the forelock. Under whatever circumstances of weather, 
heavy lands should be broken up in the Autumn, the earlier the better, and 
laid up in narrow ridges to be furrow-drained, or in case of frost and dry 
weather, that the greatest possible extent of soil may receive the benefit and 
improvement most desirable for it. The advantage of this practice will be 
apparent in early Spring, and fullly appreciated by the farmer, in the im- 
proved and ready state of the lands for the remaining operations. The dif- 
ference of climate, or as Marshal, were he living, would phrase it, climature, 
between ours and that of the opposite continent, the smallness of the distance 
between them considered, is remarkable. Whilst the rivers in Holland and 
Belgium have been already frozen to hackney-coach proof, the frosts in our 
country have been scarcely severe enough to cover the surface of a brook 
with ice of half-a-crown thickness. 

Little of novelty presents in respect to the growing crops. In some dis- 
tricts the later sown wheats have got a-head of the early sown; in others, 
the former were scarcely above ground on the commencement of the present 
month, and had not the season been unseasonably mild, they would not have 
appeared to greet the new year. For the most part, however, this important 
crop is Juxuriant and promising, suffering from no enemy but the slug, which 
in some instances, fortunately bnt few, has made a tremendous havoc. In 
an excursion during last month, we were informed by a farmer of a seven 
acred piece of wheat, the thickest on the ground, and the finest in the vici- 
nity, devoured in numberless spots by those vermin, as if fed off by sheep. 
As an experiment to try the efficacy of a remedy long and often recom- 
mended, a top-dressing of lime and soap-ashes was carted upon the land. 
The young clovers and artificial grasses generally are so forward and luxuri- 
ant, that frost of any severity or length will be nearly fatal tothem. The 
little clover-seed which has been thrashed fully sanctions the opinion of the 
goodness of that crop, whilst sainfoin proves generally defective both in 
quantity and quality. To the unexpected great improvement in the turnip 
crop, which we noted in our last, may be added the present prevailing opi- 
nion, that it is now clear of danger from the rot. The quantity of keep 
abroad, where, from the mildness of the season, live stock has been generally 
supported with the aid of a small quantity of hay, has economized both that 
crop and the turnips to the degree of putting an end to all apprehension of a 
scarcity of food in the Spring, a piece of good fortune of no slight conse- 
quence to stock-feeders, considering the scarcity and general bad quality of 
the straw, so great a part of it blighted, musty, and calculated rather to in- 
jure than benefit the cattle fed upon it. Even in the north of Scotland the 
season has hitherto proved so mild, as to offer no interruption to the opera- 
tions of husbandry, which are generally in a state of great forwardness. The 
slight frosts they have had proved very beneficial to the turnips, by prevent- 
ing them from running to flower, and preserving them sound and nutritious ; 
but that crop to the northward of the Tweed has not experienced a resurrec- 
tion equal to that of ours in the south. The crop of turnips in Scotland, 
however it may have preserved its quality, is said to be so defective, that con- 
siderable quantities of potatoes will be required in the Spring as cattle food. 
The complaint seems general, that the low price of this now indispensable 
root returns no profit, notwithstanding the considerably reduced growth of 
last season. The Scotch farmers are fully stocked with cattle, in conse- 
quence of a resolution among them not to comply with the low and ruinous 
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prices offered for stores in the Autémn ; and their speculation affords a pro- 
bability of success, since cattle, and sheep particularly, wear the appearance 
of a rising market. As to the latter, they have not not done well in England, 
excepting upon the driest grounds, the constant moisture of the atmosphere, 
ever inimical to sheep, giving rise to the apprehension of a new edition of 
the rot.. We hear nothing yet of the early lambing season. The hop trade 
continues dull for the reason assigned in our last, and if wool be rather more 
inquired after, we hear of no advance of price ; should an advance take place, 
it would speedily be met by an importation from the continent. Pigs con- 
tinue to fetch a good price, and the speculation is, that horses of the.superior 
kinds, from their never-failing paucity, will be worth even more money than 
during the last season. 

The old story is still current, of a larger breadth of wheat sown than in 
any former season, with the addition that, the motive most prevalent 
with the farmers, is the large sum with which that crop furnishes 
them. The fall of price, and stagnation in the wheat market before Christ- 
mas, that most expensive and rent-paying season, was a heavy blow upon 
the country, already ruinously depressed. Considerable loss and inconve- 
nience were also experienced by the obligation to use the flail, a slow mode of 
taking advantage of the market at a critical time. We need not wonder that 
all letters from the country are querulous and desponding, the case of the 
majority of those engaged in agriculture, is really lamentable ; its causes, to 
those who know and reflect—obvious ; the crisis—inevitable. In the mean- 
time, they who are engaged, can do no otherwise tban quit, or wait the 
event. 

Let no British farmer delude himself with the vain expectation of 
new laws in opposition to the import of bread-corn. It has ever been 
periodically necessary, and from the vast increase of population, it is 
now, and probably must continue, indispensable. We have listened to cer- 
tain high-flown declarations about growing corn enough for the consump- 
tion of the country, could the growers be assured of a remunerating price. 
But how stood the matter when wheat was seven or eight pounds per quar- 
ter? We, however, should rejoice to witness such a noble attempt, the first 
and best step towards which would be clearing our land from weeds, and 
growing corn in their stead. As to the necessary process for removing this 
expensive nuisance, our language affords the best and most instructive book 
on the subject, and universally known, though it be more than a century old. 
Its practice has long, though partially, been adopted by our best and most 
successful cultivators. Neither the names nor nature of weeds are of one 
farthing consequence ; their existence is the matter at issue. 


The Dead Markets, by the carcase, per stone of 8lbs.—Beef, 2s. Od. to 
3s. 8d.—Mutton, 2s. 2d. to 4s. Od.—Veal, 3s. Od. to 4s. 8d.—Pork, 3s. 4d. 
to 5s. Od, 

Game at Leadenhall nearly the same as last month. 

Corn Exchange.—Wheat, 44s. to 64s.—Barley, 22s, to 34s.—Oats, 15s. to 
24s.—London Loaf, 4lb. 6d. to 84d.— Hay, 60s. to 84s.—Clover ditto, 70s. 
to 100s.—Straw, 28s. to 32s. 

Coal Exchange.—Coals in the Pool 15s. to 20s. per ton. 


Middlesex, Jan. 21, 








